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Captioned Films 

A year or so ago, The Silent 
Worker urged readers to support a bill 
in Congress which would provide for 
moving picture films with printed cap¬ 
tions for distribution among schools 
and organizations of the deaf. For some 
reason, the bill did not go through, al¬ 
though it had the support of numerous 
senators and representatives. 

This year the bill has been introduced 
again and all the deaf and all their 
friends are again urged to do all they 
can to secure support for the bill. It 
will provide for collecting and caption¬ 
ing moving picture films, under the di¬ 
rection of the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, which 
will then make the films available to 
the deaf. 

By the time this publication reaches 
its readers, it may be too late to write 
to congressmen, hut if not, it is to be 
hoped that everyone interested will 
write. The bill is S. 1889. It is spon¬ 
sored by Captioned Films for the Deaf. 
Inc., under the direction of Dr. E. B. 
Boatner, Supt. of the American School 
for the Deaf, and introduced by Senator 
Purtell of Connecticut. All national or¬ 
ganizations interested in the deaf are 
supporting the bill and the National 
Association of the Deaf sent out letters 
to the presidents of all state associations 
of the deaf urging them to support the 
bill. It is to be hoped they have done so. 

World Federation to Hold 
Conference 

(This report on the meeting of the 
General Assembly of the World Feder¬ 
ation of the Deaf appeared in the April, 
1957, issue of The Silent Worker. It 
is repeated here because it has been felt 
among leaders of the deaf in America 
that this country has not given suffici¬ 
ent support to the World Federation. 
We have practically neglected the or¬ 
ganization, except to ask volunteer 
travelers to appear and represent the 
N.A.D. 

Here is an opportunity for the deaf 
of the United States, with all their ad¬ 
vantages in educational and economic 
freedom, to be of immeasurable help to 
the deaf of the rest of the world and 
it is the opinion of those of us who have 
studied and considered the objectives 
of the World Federation that we should 
show more active interest and that we 
should make every possible effort to be 
of help. We claim world leadership in 
progress of the deaf but in the world's 
activities we ..occupy the very last seat 


among the non-participating observers. 
It is no credit to the enlightened deaf 
of America that they have completely 
ignored the problems and the needs of 
the deaf of the rest of the world and 
it is time for improvement. 

It is to be hoped that the members of 
the N.A.D. at the St. Louis convention 
consider the work of the World Feder¬ 
ation and take steps toward immediate 
participation. — Ed.) 

A communication received from the 
headquarters of the World Federation 
of the Deaf, Rome, Italy, announces a 
series of meetings September 2 to 6, 
1957, to be held in Rome under the 
auspices of the Federation. 

The meetings will include a general 
assembly of the World Federation, an 
international conference on the study 
of the problems of deafness, and an ex¬ 
hibit of the works of deaf artists. 

The General Assembly of the World 
Federation will be held on September 
2 and 4, and the study conference will 
follow on Sept. 5 and 6. 

The program has been outlined in the 
announcement partly as follows: 

First commission: Pedagogic (Chair¬ 
man, Mr. Sila-Nowicki, of Poland.) 

1. Character and limitations of the 
psychological and intellectual make¬ 
up of the deaf. 

2. The special problem of primary 
education of deaf children whose 
parents are deaf. 

Second commission: Social (Chairman, 
Mr. D. Vutokic, of Yugoslavia, presi¬ 
dent of the World Federation.) 
Professional Rehabilitation (Chair¬ 
man, Mr. P. Sutiagio, of the U. S. 
S. R.) 

Artistic (Chairman, Miss S. Lavaud, 
of France.) 

Third Commission: Medicol-Audiolog- 
ical (Chairman, Mr. Cav. Vittorio 
leralla, of Italy.) 

Psychological (Chairman, Miss La¬ 
vaud.) 

Fourth commission: Unification of the 
Sign Language (Chairman, Mr. Vu- 
kotic.) 

The World Federation has sent an 
appeal to the governments of the differ¬ 
ent nations, urging them to send of¬ 
ficial representatives to the conference, 
chosen from among the national organi¬ 
zations of the deaf. 

The deaf of the United States are not 
officially affiliated with the World Fed¬ 
eration, but it is to be hoped that means 
may be found by which the National 


Association of the Deaf may do its 
share for the welfare of the deaf in 
other parts of the world. Dr. Marcus 
L. Kenner, chairman of the N.A.D. 
Committee on Foreign Relations, will 
represent the N.A.D. at the forthcoming 
meetings, and he will probably have the 
assistance of Mario Santin and S. Robey 
Burns, the others members of this com¬ 
mittee who plan to visit Europe. 

— April, 1957 
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N.A.D. Activities of Past Year Highlighted by 
Reorganization and Occupational Survey 

Fulton Conference Recommends New Laws 


(Editors Note — This edition of The 
Silent Worker repeats the most im¬ 
portant articles which have appeared 
during the past year relative to the ma¬ 
jor activities of the N.A.D, It has been 
decided to re-print this material for the 
benefit of those of the N.A.D. members 
and others who may not have read them 
before^ and for those who will attend 
the St. Louis convention^ so that they 
will have at hand information which will 
be involved in the deliberations of the 
convention. This issue is being dis¬ 
tributed among members who are not 
subscribers, that they may go to the con¬ 
vention well informed. Everyone plan¬ 
ning to attend the convention, and espec¬ 
ially the state association delegates, 
should keep this copy and take it along 
to St. Louis for reference. As exfdained 
in the Eebruary issue of the N.A.D. 
News Service Bulletin, the printing and 
distribution of the Bulletin on a bi- 
monthly basis has proved rather costly. 
For approximately the same cost, it will 
be possible to distribute twice a year, 
an issue similar to this one, to members 
who do not already subscribe. The ar¬ 
ticles in these issues will pertain to the 
N.A.D. and its activities and it is hoped 
that they will help bring about a better 
understanding and greater appreciation 
of the work that is being done.) 

HIS IS BEING wriUen in Fulton, Mis¬ 
souri, where the N.A.D. Conference of 
Representatives of state associations of 
the deaf has just come to a close, on 
Thursday, June 14, and we shall use 
this space this month to describe the 
major features of the Reorganization 
Plan adopted at the meeting. 

Ry this time it must be known to 
readers of this publication that the meet¬ 
ing in Fulton was for the purpose of 
studying plans submitted by the Reor¬ 
ganization Committee for revisions of 
the Association by-laws. Twenty-eight 
delegates were present, including three 
officers and three members of the Execu¬ 
tive Board. The new by-laws recom¬ 
mended by the Conference will be sub¬ 
mitted to the convention at St. Louis 
in 1957 and if adopted there they will 
become the new laws of the Associa¬ 
tion. 

Probably the most significant change 
proposed was a new system for govern¬ 
ing conventions and the activities of the 
Association. Two governing bodies will 
be recommended, giving the Associa¬ 


tion a bicameral system. The official 
delegates from state associations, to¬ 
gether with the officers and members of 
the N.A.D. Executive Board, will com¬ 
prise the decisive legislative body, and 
the members at large, or general assem¬ 
bly, will make up the other body. The 
major decisions at conventions will be 
made by the delegates, or Council of 
Representatives, as will elections of offi¬ 
cers. 

The Fulton Conference also adopted 
measures to insure the Association of 
greater financial stability, and a more 
regular income. State Associations co¬ 
operating with the N.A.D. will be asked 
to pay to the N.A.D. an annual amount 
representing two dollars for each of its 
members. If all the state associations 
accept this cooperative plan, the present 
financial difficulties will be reduced con¬ 
siderably, if not completely eliminated. 

A plan of representative membership 
was adopted by which each state asso¬ 
ciation will have convention voting 
power in proportion to the number of 
members on its rolls, since all members 
of the state associations automatically 
become members of the N.A.D. How¬ 
ever, no state association will be given 
more than three votes. The plan pro¬ 
vides for contributing members, or in¬ 
dividuals who contribute to the Asso¬ 
ciation’s finances, but there will no 
longer be solicitations for life members 
or annual dues paying members. 

It was recommended by the Confer¬ 
ence that the Executive Board consist of 
ten members, instead of the present nine 
members. One Board member will be 
added, which gives the Association four 
officers and six Board members, l^he 
Board members are to be elected two at 
each convention so that there will al¬ 
ways be four hold-over members on the 
Board. Officers are to be elected every 
four years, but conventions are to meet 
every two years. 

The matter of including standing com¬ 
mittees in the laws received a consid¬ 
erable amount of attention, but it was 
finally referred to the Reorganization 
Committee and a jdan will be submitted 
to the St. Louis convention. 

Those, we believe, are the most im¬ 
portant features adopted at the Confer¬ 
ence. If accepted at the St. Louis con¬ 
vention. they will make the N.A.D. a 
federation of state associations, and 
through their representatives they will 
constitute the real governing body of 
the N.A.D. Such a federation plan 


seems to be the plan most widely de¬ 
manded among the deaf. 

The Fulton Conference was one of 
the most harmonious of all such meet¬ 
ings. There was lively argument, and 
there were carefully considered discus¬ 
sions, but there was final and definite 
agreement on all phases of the program. 
The delegates also enjoyed their stay at 
the Missouri School, thanks to the care¬ 
ful planning by Chairman G. Dewey 
Coats and local committee Chairman 
Max Mossel. At an “Amateur Night” 
Wednesday evening the delegates con¬ 
tributed S107 to the N.A.D., and it was 
decided unofficially that this meeting 
would be known as the “Century Club 
Conference.” The delegates were unan¬ 
imous in their praise of the hospitality 
accorded them at the school, and for 
that their thanks were expressed to Su¬ 
perintendent and Mrs. Harrison. 

Now the N.A.D. is well along toward 
being reorganized. The St. Louis con¬ 
vent on will wind up the program and 
then it will be up to the deaf of the 
land to give it their support. 

Following the Fulton meeting, most 
of the delegates were preparing to move 
on to St. Louis, where an N.A.D. rally 
was to be held on Saturday. 

Following are the delegates who at¬ 
tended the Fulton conference: 

Curtis H. Rodgers.Andalusia, Ala, 

Peter R. Graves .Pittsburgh, Pa. 

James M. Smith...Little Rock, Ark. 

Palmer Lee .Manly, Iowa 

Gordon L. Allen.Minneapolis, Minn. 

Leslie J. Massey.Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mervin D. Garretson..Great Falls, Mont. 

LeRoy L. Duning.Cincinnati, Ohio 

Hilbert C. Duning ..Cincinnati, Ohio 

Mrs. Lilly G. Andrewjeski..Akron, Ohio 

Dewey Deer .Vancouver, Wash. 

James E. Atkinson .Ottawa, Ontario 

G. Murray Brigham --Ottawa, Ontario 

Lucile E. Wolpert.Henderson, Colo. 

Glenn R. Hawkins.Romney, W. Va. 

Oliver P. Childress Jr. New Orleans, La. 

George Propp .Omaha, Nebraska 

Jess M. Smith ..Knoxville, Tenn. 

Col. Geo. Gordon Kannapell 

Louisville, Ky. 

J. Todd Hicks.Jacksonville, Fla. 

G. C. Farquhar.Fulton, Mo. 

W. T. Grifling .Sulphur, Okla. 

Robt. M. Greenmun..St. Augustine, Fla. 

E. S. Foltz.Sulphur, Okla. 

Robert B. Heacock.Buffalo, N. Y. 

B. B. Burnes.Berkeley, Calif. 

G. Dewey Coats.Fulton, Missouri 

Ray F. Stallo.Colton, Calif. 
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President Stresses Reorganization Needs 

(Paper read by N.A.D. President Bnrnes at the opening of the Reorganization 
Conference, Fulton, Missouri, June 12, 1956.) 


Mr. Chairman, Representatives, and 

Guests: 

If you were present at the N.A.D. 
convention in Cincinnati last summer 
you probably saw Mr. Peter Graves, 
representative from the Pennsylvania 
Society for the Advancement of the 
Deaf, and now a valued Member of the 
N.A.D. Executive Board, introduce a 
motion that the N.A.D. form a com¬ 
mittee on reorganization, authorized to 
demolish the existing by-laws com¬ 
pletely and to compile an entirely new 
set of laws, in hopes of making the 
Association more attractive to the state 
associations, and to the deaf in gen¬ 
eral. 

The motion passed and it was further 
directed that the presidents of the state 
associations of the deaf, or their repre¬ 
sentatives, be requested to meet this 
summer with the Reorganization Com¬ 
mittee to confer on the law revisions 
to be submitted by the Committee, and 
to make still further revisions if they 
deemed them necessary. It was hoped 
that from this meeting would come a 
set of by-laws acceptable to the state 
associations, and this is to be submit¬ 
ted at the N.A.D. convention in 1957. 

The Committee was selected immedi¬ 
ately after the motion at Cincinnati was 
adopted. Mr. Charles A. Kepp of Phila¬ 
delphia was to be chairman and the 
other members were Mr. G. Dewey 
Coats of Missouri and Mr. Ray F. Stallo 
of California, along with the president 
and the secretary-treasurer of the N. 

A. D. 

Before the work of the Committee 
had actually started, Mr. Kepp found 
it necessary to resign from the Com¬ 
mittee and Mr. Coats was appointed 
chairman. Mr. Raymond T. Grayson of 
Ohio was appointed to fill the vacancy 
on the Committee caused by Mr. Kepp’s 
resignation. 

Now the Committee has completed its 
work insofar as possible within the time 
available. Superintendent Lloyd A. 
Harrison of the Missouri School for the 
Deaf generously invited us to have this 
meeting of the Committee and the state 
representatives at the school, and now 
we are ready to begin our deliberations. 

Reorganization is not a new idea. In 
fact, it is so old I am afraid insistence 
on reorganization has become a habit 
among our members. As long as I have 
been in the Association in an official 
capacity, since 1937, there has been talk 
of the need for reorganization. The 
same talk was heard before my time. 
In 1915 the late James W. Howson sub¬ 
mitted a plan of reorganization, known 
subsequently as “The Howson Plan.” 


In submitting his plan at the San Fran¬ 
cisco convention, Mr. Howson quoted 
someone who had said previously that, 
“The N.A.D. is sick; it has always been 
sick; it was born sick.” He said that 
conditions could and should be im¬ 
proved. 

I do not know what became of the 
Howson Plan, but I do know that it did 
not solve the problems of the N.A.D. 
And people continued to clamor for re¬ 
organization. 

Next came “The Orman Plan,” sub¬ 
mitted in 1940 by Mr. James N. Orman 
as chairman of the reorganization com¬ 
mittee of that era. I do not know what 
became of the Orman Plan, but, like 
the Howson Plan, it did not eliminate 
the ills of the N.A.D. I say this simply 
as a statement of fact, with no inten¬ 
tion of questioning the validity of either 
of the plans mentioned. 

My experiences with the N.A.D., cov¬ 
ering a period of 25 years, including a 
term I served on a committee before 
being elected to office, lead me to be¬ 
lieve that reorganization in itself is not 
the cure for the ills of the Association. 
No matter how we revise the laws, or 
how good we make them, the Associa¬ 
tion will not have the strength and influ¬ 
ence it should have unless it has the 
united support of all the deaf. It is 
possible, however, that by revising our 
laws we can make the Association more 
attractive to the state associations and 
their members, and to the deaf in gen¬ 
eral, and they will then give the Associ¬ 
ation the support and cooperation it 
must have. If our work at this Con¬ 
ference has this result, we can feel as¬ 
sured for all time to come that this 
meeting was the greatest event in all 
the long history of the deaf and their 
activities. 

In my opinion, the need for revisions 
in our laws narrows down to two vitally 
important elements. First, we should 
provide for membership representation 
at our national conventions. Under exist¬ 
ing conditions, our members do not 
have a vote in the affairs of the Associ¬ 
ation unless they attend conventions, 
and the deliberations at conventions are 
governed by members from the locality 
in which the convention is held, because 
they constitute the majority present at 
the meetings. We need provisions in 
the laws by which affiliated state associ¬ 
ations and their members will have a 
voice in the deliberations. This can 
probably be effected by establishing a 
delegate system providing for official 
delegates from state associations with 
voting power in proportion to the num¬ 
ber of members of their respective asso¬ 


ciations. The Reorganization Commit¬ 
tee has outlined such provisions, which 
will be submitted for your considera¬ 
tion. 

In connection with state association 
representation, you will observe that the 
Committee has offered one suggestion 
which would give the state associations 
even more power in conventions than 
members at large will have. This is a 
bicameral system, which means two 
legislative groups similar to that of our 
national Government in its Senate and 
its House of Representatives, and like 
that maintained by most of our state 
governments. These two governing 
bodies would be the members at large 
in one group and state association dele¬ 
gates and N.A.D. officials in the other 
group. The latter group would have 
final authority over major legislative 
measures presented at conventions and 
elections of officers. From my corre¬ 
spondence with numerous persons inter¬ 
ested in revision of our laws, I believe 
the bicameral system has widespread 
appeal, and it merits your careful con¬ 
sideration when the time comes to dis¬ 
cuss it at our meetings. 

The second vital need is assurance of 
financial stability, based upon a definite, 
predictable income, which would en¬ 
able the Association to prepare an an¬ 
nual budget which would be workable. 
If we are going to have a national or¬ 
ganization doing effective work, we 
must have means of financing its work, 
and assurance of financial stability 
should be the responsibility of the state 
associations. This is of such great im¬ 
portance that I am going into some de¬ 
tail in describing the financial needs of 
the Association. 

During the last five years the N.A.D. 
has developed into “big business.” It is 
now at the stage where there is no limit 
to the things it can accomplish for the 
good of the deaf if it has adequate fi¬ 
nancial support. However, the support 
it receives from the deaf as a whole has 
not kept pace with its growth in other 
directions and it is woefully handicap¬ 
ped because of insufficient funds and 
indifference on the part of our people. 

The Home Office of the Association 
now has two full-time employees — the 
office manager and a clerical assistant. 
As the official in charge of the office, I 
am a part-time employee, and we em¬ 
ploy other part-time clerical assistants 
as funds permit. I spend an average of 
four to six hours a day on Association 
business, partly at the office and partly 
at my home at night. 

To operate the office as presently con¬ 
ducted, the following expenditures are 
necessary: 

Salaries: 

Office Manager, S300.00 per 

month: Clerical assistant. 
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$200.00 per month; part- 
time help, $90.00 per 
month; president and secy.- 
treas., $100.00 each per 


month .$9,400.00 

Office rent . 1,080.00 

Printing and stationery . 1,400.00 

Office supplies . 1,000.00 

Postage . 900.00 

Telephone and telegrams --- 180.00 

Insurance . 66.00 


This amounts to a total annual expendi¬ 
ture of $14,026.00. Bear in mind that 
these figures represent the barest essen¬ 
tials. They do not include expenses for 
promotional work, publicity projects, 
or maintenance of office equipment. The 
money to meet these expenses is raised 
almost entirely by our own efforts, by 
sending our officers and Board members 
to conventions, by promoting rallies, and 
by appeals through the mail. In fact, 
our office staff is forced to spend so 
much time on fund-raising efforts, it is 
not able to accomplish all the work it 
should be doing in promoting the inter¬ 
ests of the deaf. The office should not 
be burdened with this responsibility. It 
should be the responsibility of our state 
associations and their members to see 
that the Association receives adequate 
financial support. 

The figures I have quoted represent 
the absolute minimum essentials at the 
present time. They do not indicate the 
amount the Association must have in 
order to give effective performance. 
Now I am going to tell you what the 
Association needs in order to maintain 
a home office properly and work ef¬ 
fectively for the good of all the deaf: 

Kent (approximately $120 


per month) .$ 1,440.00 

Printing and stationery - -- 1,400.00 

Office supplies . 1,000.00 

Postage . 1,000.00 

Printing (pamphlets and 

publicity) . 2,000.00 

Public relations services 2,500.00 
Salaries: 

2 full-time officials . 14,000.00 

Office manager . 4,200.00 

2 clerical assistants . 6,000.00 

Total annual expenses --$33,540.00 


With an income of approximately 
$35,000.00 per year your National As¬ 
sociation would be out of the amateur 
class and in position to work for the 
deaf as it should be working. It would 
assume power and influence, and it 
would become the recognized authority 
on the deaf of the land. This may look 
like a huge amount of money, but it is 
still probably less than the annual ex¬ 
penditures of any other national organi¬ 
zation. It is what the N.A.D. has a just 
right to expect of the deaf. 

Can the deaf support its national as¬ 
sociation to the extent of $35,000.00 


per year? They certainly can. Each 
year you see our people spend ap¬ 
proximately $25,000 on basketball 
tournaments, and probably as much or 
more on bowling tournaments. They 
spend that much on national conven¬ 
tions of the N.A.D. and the N.F.S.D. 
There are approximately thirty state 
associations of the fleaf in the United 
States. Assuming that they average 200 
members each, annual dues of five dol¬ 
lars per member would mean $30,000 
per year. Where is the deaf person who 
cannot afford five dollars per year for 
his own protection? 

The figure I have given as the aver¬ 
age number of members of state asso¬ 
ciations is considerably lower than it 
should be. Everyone knows there are 
more than 6000 deaf adults in the 
United States. There are at least 60,000. 
The state associations should maintain 
a continuous campaign for members 
and have all those 60,000 on their rolls. 
Then a per capita tax of only fifty cents 
per person would be almost sufficient 
to support the national Association. 

The weakness of the N.A.D. is not so 
much in its laws as in the fact that it 
does not have the support of the deaf. 
If you can devise means at this meeting 
by which the interest of the deaf can 
be aroused, and if you will go home to 
your own associations and induce them 
to carry out their own responsibilities 
to the N.A.D., you will have cured the 
Association of all its ills; and those of 
us who are working to keep the Associ¬ 
ation going hope for and expect that 
kind of cooperation from you. 

— August, 1956 

Fulton Conference Recommends 
Bicameral System, State Mem* 
bership on Per Capita Basis 

A brief report on the N.A.D. Re- 
organization Conference held at, the 
Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, 
Missouri, was published in the Editorial 
columns, of this publication in July 
Below are the complete minutes of the 
meetings, prepared by Ray F. Stallo, 
secretary of the Conference. 

The Reorganization Committee will 
now assume the task of re-writing the 
N.A.D. By-laws to conform to the de¬ 
cisions made at Fulton. The new laws 
then will be submitted to the members 
at the convention in St. Louis in July, 
1957, after which, with revisions and 
changes which may be made at the con¬ 
vention, they will become the new laws 
of the Association. Effort will be made 
to have the laws ivritten in time to pub¬ 
lish them in The Silent Worker be¬ 
fore convention time. — Ed. 

The Conference of Representatives of 
State Associations of the Deaf and the 
NAD Reorganization Committee opened 
at the Missouri School for the Deaf at 
9:00 a.m. on June 12, 1956. 


Mr. G. Dewey Coats, Chairman of 
the Reorganization Committee, and also 
Chairman of the Conference, delivered 
a short greeting to the members of the 
assembly. 

Mr. Max Mossel, Chairman of the 
local committee in charge of arrange¬ 
ments, briefly outlined the plans for our 
entertainment. 

A formal address of welcome was 
delivered by Mr. Lloyd A. Harrison, 
Superintendent of the Missouri School 
for the Deaf and our host. 

A response to Mr. Harrison’s address 
was made by Mr. Robert M. Greenmun 
of Florida, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
NAD. 

The keynote address was delivered 
by the President of the NAD, Colonel 
Doctor Byron B. Burnes. Dr. Burnes 
outlined the reason for the conference 
and what it was hoped to accomplish. 

The following categories were dis¬ 
cussed : 

Name of the Organization. It was sug¬ 
gested that it might be wise to change 
the name of the organization to indicate 
it is a federation of organizations. The 
matter was discussed by the following 
persons: Foltz, Allen, Jess Smith, Green¬ 
mun, Kannapell, Graves, Garretson and 
Heacock. It was the sense of the meet¬ 
ing that the name “National Association 
of the Deaf” be retained with the sub¬ 
title “A Federation of American and 
Canadian Organizations of the Deaf.” 
Preamble. It was suggested that our 
new Constitution and By-Laws should 
have a preamble and one has been pre¬ 
pared. It stated the objectives and char¬ 
acter of the organization. 

Dr. Burnes stated that he had indi¬ 
cated in the preamble that matters of 
an individual nature would be handled 
by the state associations and that the 
national association would expect to 
concern itself only with larger prob¬ 
lems. It was pointed out that many of 
the things mentioned in the preamble 
could be affected by decisions taken on 
other matters later and that it might 
be wise to postpone consideration until 
such action had been made. The sense 
of the meeting was that the idea of a 
preamble was approved but the text 
of it would not be developed until all 
matters which might have a bearing on 
it had been resolved. 

Membership. In the matter of what the 
membership of the NAD should consist 
it was suggested that we could choose 
between individual membership or limit 
membership to State Organizations or 
open membership to all organizations of 
the deaf. Discussion was carried on by 
the following persons: Coats, Garret- 
son, Andrewjeski, Burnes, Smith, Far- 
quhar, Kannapell, Heacock, Propp, 
Greenmun, Allen, and Massey. It was 
the sense of the conference that mem- 
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bership should consist of: (1) Cooper¬ 
ating State Associations, (2) Active or 
Regular members, (3) Honorary mem¬ 
ber, (4) Associate members, (5) Coii’ 
tributing members and Benefactor, Pa¬ 
tron, Sustaining and Individual Con¬ 
tributor classifications. The conference 
felt that the matter of dues in each mem¬ 
bership category should be left in abey¬ 
ance for the time being. 

At this point Mr.' Robert Heacock 
read a letter from the Empire State As¬ 
sociation which contained the following 
suggestion: 

“Any State Association may be¬ 
come a member association by reso¬ 
lution of the State Association in 
convention and by paying to the Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer one dollar NAD dues of 
each state member. Each State Associ¬ 
ation shall be entitled to one vote for 
each member. Representatives from the 
State Associations shall have power of 
proxy for those members of their associ¬ 
ations not attending the convention.” 

No action was taken on the proposal, 
it being considered that the matter had 
already been resolved. 

It was suggested that the NAD should 
have a membership classification for 
those who might wish to contribute funds 
to the NAD but had no desire to become 
full-fledged members or who were in¬ 
eligible for membership. It was the 
sense of the conference that we should 
have such a classification which would 
be known as Sponsor classification. 
Functions of State Associations. Various 
duties and privileges for the State As¬ 
sociations were suggested. Discussion 
was carried on by Propp, Burnes, Green- 
mun, Allen, Massey, Coats, Grilling, 
Garretson, and Foltz. It was the sense 
of the meeting that State Cooperating 
Associations have the right to repre¬ 
sentation at national conventions, be 
permitted to raise the per capita tax 
due the NAD in any manner which they 
may see fit; and that this tax should 
equal two dollars per year per member. 

At this point Chairman Coats asked 
each state representative to inform the 
conference what he thought of the 
chances of persuading his association to 
include the two dollar fee in their own 
membership fees. 

Mr. Griffing asked that the conference 
agree to a two dollar admission at the 
“Amateur Night” entertainment for 
benefit of the NAD. It was agreed. 

IF ednesday, June 13th Sessions 

The arrival of the Delegate from 
Florida, Mr. J. Todd Hicks, and Mrs. 
Hicks, was noted and they were intro- 
ducted to the conference. 

Conventions. Dr. Burnes explained his 
views in connection with national con¬ 
ventions. He stated that a bicameral ar- 
ragement seemed to be the best plan. 
Discussion was carried out by Smith, 


Garretson, Graves, Allen, Propp, Hea¬ 
cock, Massey and Andrewjeski. 

It was the sense of the conference 
that the following provisions be made 
for the conduct of conventions. 

1. Conventions to meet on alternate 
years beginning in 1957. Suggestion 
made that State Associations meet 
on the years in between. 

2. Conventions to be composed of two 
sections (bicameral). 

1. A General Assembly composed of 
all members registered at the con¬ 
vention. This will meet initially to 
receive reports and make recom¬ 
mendations. 

2. A Council of Representatives com¬ 
posed of elected representatives of 
cooperating member organizations 
and the President, two Vice-Presi¬ 
dents and the Secretary-Treasurer, 
will meet last for business sessions 
and election of officers. 

3. Members who are not representa¬ 
tives may attend meetings of the 
Council of Representatives but they 
must be seated apart and may not 
participate. 

4. No convention to be held in States 
not represented by cooperative 
membership in the organization. 

Voting Power. The matter of voting 
powers was discussed by Heacock, Mas¬ 
sey, Griffing, Burnes, Farquhar, Deer, 
Greenmun, Graves, Garretson, Smith, 
and Hawkins. It was the sense of the 
conference that Cooperating member 
Associations be given voting powers 
proportionate to their membership but 
limited to not more than three repre¬ 
sentatives, and that each representative 
have one vote. 

Executive Board. It was suggested that 
the present Board of Directors of the 
NAD become the “Executive Board.” 
The matter was discussed by Smith, 
Propp, Andrewjeski, Burnes, Massey, 
Heacock, Garretson, Allen, Lee, Kanna- 
pell, and Coats. It was the sense of the 
conference that the Executive Board 
consist of the four officers and six mem¬ 
bers to serve six years. The terms in 
office to be arranged so that two mem¬ 
bers will be elected each two years and 
that there will be four holdover mem¬ 
bers on the Board. 

Officers. Suggestion was made that we 
have but one vice-president. Discus¬ 
sion was carried out by Allen, Lee, Kan- 
napell, Garretson. Sense of the confer¬ 
ence was to retain the same list of of¬ 
ficers the NAD has at present. 
Compensation. The matter of com¬ 
pensating officers and Board members 
was considered to be a decision of the 
Council of Representatives. 

Qualifications for Office. It was the 
sense of, the conference that a candidate 
for office must have been a member of 
the NAD in good standing for at least 


two years immediately prior to the elec¬ 
tion. 

Contract for Conventions. The matter 
of a formal contract between the NAD 
and the local committee in charge of 
conventions was introduced. Discussion 
was carried out by Farquhar, Leroy 
Duning, and Greenmun. The sense of the 
conference was that no provision for 
such contracts need be in the laws. 
Silent Worker. Dr. Burnes gave the 
conference some information about the 
difficulties faced by the Silent Worker. 
The matter was discussed by Propp, 
Burnes, Lee, Greenmun, Stallo, Farqu¬ 
har, Smith, Foltz, and Garretson. It was 
the sense of the conference that the 
Silent Worker be sent only to paid 
subscribers and to members paying $12 
or more a year in dues. 

Thursday, June 14th Session 
Sections or Standing Committees. Chair¬ 
man Coats explained that by “Sections” 
was meant subordinate bodies within 
the NAD with their own officers and 
meetings and that “committees” meant 
groups chosen by the president for a 
specific purpose. 

Discussion of this matter was carried 
out by Dr. Burnes, Smith, Allen,, Graves, 
Leroy Duning, Farquhar, Graves. Sense 
of the conference was that the matter 
be referred back to the Reorganization 
Committee with the suggestion it be 
considered in the permissive sense 
rather than in the compulsory sense. 
Amendments. The matter of amending 
the constitution and by-laws was con¬ 
sidered and discussed by Allen, Kanna- 
pell, Burnes, Propp, and Graves. Mr. 
Allen presented his version of a section 
on amendments. This version was 
adopted as the sense of the conference 
and reads as follows: 

“These By-Laws may be amended 
at any regular convention of the As¬ 
sociation by a two-thirds vote of the 
Council of Representatives. Such pro¬ 
posed amendment shall be submitted 
in writing, read and seconded at least 
one day before vote is taken. Debate 
on such amendments to be permissive 
in the General Assembly. 

The preamble, which had been de¬ 
ferred from an earlier session, was 
adopted as originally offered. 

Ray F. Stallo, Secretary 
Conference on Reorganization 
— August, 1956 
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Explaining the New 
N. A. D. 

Excerpts from Series 
on Reorganization 

Introduction 

The convention to be held in St. Louis 
next summer may turn out to be the 
most important one in N.A.D. history. 

The reason for this is that an issue 
vital to all the deaf will be settled at this 
meeting. This big question to be decided 
is: Shall the N.A.D. remain unchanged; 
or shall it be made over into a “New 
N.A.D.”? 

The idea of overhauling the N.A.D. 
is not new. It has been urged time and 
again over the years. Numerous plans 
have been proposed and have fallen by 
the wayside, chiefly because they lacked 
a strong financial plan. 

But an increasing number kept insist¬ 
ing that a complete overhaul of the or¬ 
ganization would be the only way to 
bring in more members, and the needed 
support. 

Then at Cincinnati in 1955 the N.A.D. 
celebrated its 75th anniversary — and 
things began to happen. 

First, it was announced that requests 
for information on the deaf and their 
problems had increased so much that 
an N.A.D. home office and staff had to 
be regularly maintained to handle the 
work. And because of insufficient sub¬ 
scribers, the Silent Worker was losing 
money. All this posed the need for 
greater financial support. 

Next, Dr. Elwood A. Stevenson, in his 
address to the Convention, pointed out 
that for the work the N.A.D. is expected 
to do on a national scale, dues of $2 
a year are entirely unrealistic. He sug¬ 
gested that N.A.D. dues should be 
$12.50 a year, pointing out that most 
members of service clubs gladly pay 
$25 a year, and up, as dues. 

Finally, toward the close of the con¬ 
vention, a motion to reorganize the 
N.A.D. “from top to bottom” was made 
by Peter Graves of Pennsylvania. It 
passed unanimously. This called for the 
appointment of a Reorganizing Com¬ 
mittee to meet with representatives of 
State Associations and work out a satis¬ 
factory plan for reorganization, which 
should be submitted to the next con¬ 
vention. 

This committee went to work immedi¬ 
ately and brought a variety of ideas to 
the conference with state association 
representatives held at Fulton, Missouri 
last June. A summary of the delibera¬ 
tions of this three-day conference will 
be found in the August issue of The 
Silent Worker. 

The recommendations adopted by 28 
representatives at the Fulton Conference 
are now being drafted into a completely 


new N.A.D. Constitution and By-Laws. 
This is the plan that the St. Louis Con¬ 
vention must decide upon. 

In the next article some of the main 
features of the proposed reorganization 
plan will be discussed. In these explana¬ 
tory articles, the reader will realize that 
the plan does indeed call for a “New 
N.A.D.” which will be entirely different 
from the old one. ^— October, 1956. 

The Federation Setup 

One of the major changes recom¬ 
mended at the Fulton Conference seems 
to be presently causing considerable 
widespread discussion. This is the pro¬ 
vision for a federation setup. 

Because of this discussion now going 
on, we believe it will be helpful to take 
the drapes off the proposed federation 
plan in this issue instead of waiting for 
its proper turn later in the series. 

Let us begin by finding out just what 
a federation is. There is a simpler way 
to do this than looking it up in the dic¬ 
tionary. Just do this mentally: (1) take 
any number of organizations — clubs, 
associations, unions, etc.; (2) unite 
them; (3) set up a governing body to 
carry out the common objectives; and 
(4) leave the groups that join free to 
conduct their local affairs. The result 
is a federation. It’s simple enough, but 
remember that you build a federation 
with organizations, not individuals, as 
the building blocks. 

For an actual example, let us take the 
American Federation of Labor. It is 
made up of many independent unions. 
Working alone, these unions were not 
very strong. But by uniting and work¬ 
ing together they formed a powerful 
organization. 

With this preliminary briefing, we 
begin to see the tremendous possibilities 
in a federation composed of organiza¬ 
tions of the deaf in the U.S. and Canada. 

Can these organizations be persuaded 
to unite into a strong federation? The 
28 representatives at the Fulton Confer¬ 
ence think it can be done. They ap¬ 
proved the federation proposal unani¬ 
mously and recent reports indicate a 
favorable widespread reception of the 
federation setup. 

How would it Avork out? The plan 
recommended at the Conference pro¬ 
vides for “Cooperating State Associa¬ 
tion Membership.” Your Association 
would decide by a vote whether or not 
to join. As a Cooperating member, your 
association Avould elect representatives 
to represent all of you at the conven¬ 
tions. The number of representatives 
you would elect will depend on the 
number of members in your association. 
No association would have more than 
three representatives. 

Your representatives would make and 
amend the laws, control the funds, and 
elect the officers. That means the Co¬ 


operating Association members would 
be in full control of the new N.A.D. 

All active members of state associ¬ 
ations which become Cooperating mem¬ 
bers would automatically become N.A.D. 
members. As such, you would be classi¬ 
fied as a Regular or Active member. 
This type of membership would result 
from your state association being in the 
federation. 

In a federation the custom is for the 
organizations that join to pay a per 
capita tax to support the federation. 
This is not the same thing as “dues.” 
It is simply a way of figuring the asso¬ 
ciation’s fair share of financial support. 
Your association would pay a lump sum 
tax each year equal to so much per 
member in your association. 

How would your association raise the 
money to pay this tax? The easiest (and 
laziest) way would be just to raise your 
association dues to cover this tax. 

But our more energetic associations 
will use a better way. We all enjoy get¬ 
ting together. We could hold annual 
benefit shows or other fund-raising af¬ 
fairs at different times in different cities 
in the state. In this way we would have 
a meeting at least once a year for each 
large city in our state, and the proceeds 
from these affairs would keep our asso¬ 
ciation treasury well filled. Moreover, 
our state association would not be 
“dead” or inactive between conventions. 
Other associations may choose a com¬ 
promise between the two ways men¬ 
tioned above — half the tax would be 
collected from members and the other 
half raised by fund-raising activities. 

In the plan for the federation setup in 
the new N.A.D., anyone wishing to do 
so could still join the N.A.D. directly as 
“Individual Contributor Members.” But 
the only reason for doing that would be 
a desire to give greater financial support 
to the N.A.D. Dues for this type start 
at $12 a year and go up according to 
class. Moreover, individual members 
would have only a minor part to play 
if they go to conventions. This will be 
explained in a later article. 

Now let us get back to the per capita 
tax discussed above. After thorough dis¬ 
cussion, it was decided at the Confer¬ 
ence that $2.00 a year per person is 
reasonable. Reports have it that some 
people think this is out of line. Let us 
look at it this way: 

1. Individual dues in the new N.A.D. 
will be from $12.00 a year, and up, a 
big difference from $2.00. 

2. The per capita tax of $2.00 is no 
more than the old N.A.D. dues, and it’s 
six times lower than the new Individual 
Membership dues. 

3. Because it will be cheaper, most 
members will join through state associ¬ 
ations and the associations will gain in 
membership and strength. 
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4. Figured by the month, the tax is 
less than 17 cents per member. 

5. The $2.00 tax is only a fraction of 
the $12.50 a year which Dr. Stevenson 
recommended that we should pay to 
support an organization working for all 
of us on a national scale. 

6. Finally, there will be no advan¬ 
tage in changing over to a federation if 
the Cooperating State Association mem¬ 
bers take over the new N.A.D. and turn 
it into a financial failure. 

Summing up, we realize that the fed¬ 
eration plan has great possibilities. By 
uniting all major organizations of the 
deaf in the U.S. and Canada, we could 
build a powerful instrument for our 
protection and advancement. It would 
give all sections a voice in the control 
of our national organization. But if we 
approach the plan in terms of bargain 
membership rates we will gain nothing, 
and may lose everything. 

Every advance is the result of intel¬ 
ligent planning and a belief in a better 
future. If we are wise we will approach 
the federation plan in that spirit. 

— November, 1956. 

The Bicameral Setup 

Heretofore, national conventions have 
been open to any member present and 
one of the most attractive features of 
N.A.D. conventions has been the fact 
that any member had the privilege of 
attending all meetings, participating in 
the discussions, and voting. However, 
when all the business of a convention is 
conducted solely by this kind of mass 
meeting of members in general, the 
Association is in danger of being gov¬ 
erned by the wishes of a local group, 
rather than by national sentiment, for 
the members living within the vicinity 
of the city in which the convention is 
held frequently comprise the majority 
of the members present. 

The delegate plan is intended to 
curtail or restrict the participation of 
members in general. The new by-laws 
as proposed at the Fulton Conference 
will provide for both regular members 
at large and official representatives of 
state associations, as two distinct 
groups. Participants in national con¬ 
ventions will be divided into two de¬ 
liberative bodies. One group, called the 
General Assembly, will consist of all 
members registered at the convention, 
and the other will be made up of the 
official state representatives and the offi¬ 
cers and members of the Executive 
Board of the N.A.D., called the Council 
of Representatives. Such an arrange¬ 
ment will give the N.A.D. two governing 
bodies, after the fashion of the Congress 
of the United States and the various 
state legislatures, and for that reason it 
is called a bicameral system. 

To make the plan work, it will be 
necessary to divide the convention into 


sessions, some of which will be for the 
General Assembly and others for the 
Council of Representatives. The Coun¬ 
cil of Representatives will have final 
voting power, in order that national 
opinion may prevail over that of the 
local population. The following plan 
was accepted at the Fulton Conference 
as an outline for general procedure: 

A convention shall meet twice daily 
for four days. The first two half-day 
sessions shall be meetings of the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly, devoted to reports and 
other routine matters. Sessions three 
and four shall be meetings of the Coun¬ 
cil of Representatives. Sessions five and 
six shall be meetings of the General 
Assembly, and sessions seven and eight 
shall be for the Council of Representa¬ 
tives. 

Any registered member may attend 
meetings of the Council of Representa¬ 
tives, but separate seating arrangements 
shall be provided for the members of 
the Council and only members of the 
Council may participate in the deliber¬ 
ations. At sessions three and four the 
Council of Representatives shall con¬ 
sider measures to he submitted to the 
General Assembly. 

In sessions of the General Assembly 
(sessions five and six) new business, 
as well as measures submitted by the 
Council of Representatives, shall be 
proposed, discussed, and put to a vote. 

At sessions seven and eight the Coun¬ 
cil of Representatives shall indicate by 
vote their acceptance or rejection of 
motions adopted or acted upon during 
previous sessions, including those of the 
General Assembly, and decisions made 
at these meetings of the Council of 
Representatives shall be considered the 
final decision of the convention. Mo¬ 
tions adopted at meetings of the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly which are not taken up 
by the Council of Representatives are 
to be considered as accepted by the 
Council of Representatives. 

Every fourth year, beginning in 
1959, the Council of Representatives 
shall elect officers and members of the 
Executive Board. 

This, in brief, describes the bicameral 
setup. It gives representation to the 
state associations, and it gives a voice 
in the deliberations to members in gen¬ 
eral. It is similar to the bicameral sys¬ 
tem employed by other national organi¬ 
zations, among them the American Bar 
Association. — December, 1956. 

Membership Categories 

The problem of devising a Member¬ 
ship Plan geared to the New N.A.D. 
turned out to require more time and 
thought than any other part of the re¬ 
organization plan. As a matter of fact, 
revisions and refinements were added 
right up to the time this is written. 

Extra care in designing the member¬ 


ship section was impelled by two hard 
realities: 

1. It is imperative that we face up to the fact 
that as of now, and in the future, no ef¬ 
fective national organization can operate 
on small change. Because of high costs, 
bargain membership rates no longer make 
sense — unless there is a volume to justify 
it. 

2. A variety of incentives and appealing fea¬ 
tures would be helpful in the transition 
which must be made toward a financially 
sound N.A.D. The problem of how to make 
it meaningful and worthwhile for organi¬ 
zations as well as individuals to become 
members played a large part in shaping the 
membership setup. 

This committee is under no illusions 
that the design which finally evolved 
fully meets these aims. But we do feel 
that we have devised an overall plan 
with unique and attractive features. 

Tl]^e plan calls for two major cate¬ 
gories of membership, Organizational 
and Individual. Under each of these 
headings would be a variety of classi¬ 
fications. Let us consider the interesting 
features and the purposes of each of the 
categories. 

Organizational Membership 

As we explained in a previous article 
on the Federation setup, the new N.A.D. 
would become a federation of organiza¬ 
tions of the deaf in the United States 
and Canada. However, the delegates at 
the Fulton Conference recommended 
that eligibility to membership in the 
federation be limited to state associa¬ 
tions and their Canadian equivalents. 

Cooperating Members. By a vote of 
its members, any association of the deaf 
in the United States and Canada with 
state-(or province-)wide representation 
can become a “Cooperating Member” in 
the federation. The term exactly defines 
the membership status. Such organiza¬ 
tions would simply agree to cooperate 
—join hands with other groups in the 
task of advancing the common welfare. 
As Cooperating Members, the associa¬ 
tions would surrender none of their 
freedom to govern themselves. 

The Cooperating Members would co¬ 
operate by: 

1. Electing a Representative to serve as liaison 
agent between the association and the 
federation, and to vote on behalf of the 
members of the association at N.A.D. Con¬ 
ventions. 

2. Making an annual contribution for the 
financial support of the federation in pro¬ 
portion to the association’s membership. A 
figure of S2 per member has been recom¬ 
mended as the fair share. 

Regular Members. All dues paying 
members of Cooperating associations 
would automatically become Regular 
Members of the N.A.D. This entitles 
them to the privileges of participating in 
conventions and of holding office (see 
the Bicameral Article of this series). 

Here we have two unique member¬ 
ship categories with these interesting 
features: 
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1. Organization membership is on a simple co¬ 
operating basis. 

2. From membership, the association gains: 

(1) a share in the control of the federation. 

(2) strength and prestige as a member of 
the federation. 

3. Individuals belonging to Cooperating Asso¬ 
ciations gain automatic N.A.D. membership 
with full privileges at the lowest rates. 

Honorary Member. By a two-thirds 
vote in an N.A.D. Convention, Honorary 
Membership may be conferred upon a 
hearing person in recognition of dis¬ 
tinguished service in the interests of the 
deaf. Such members would be privileged 
to participate in conventions, but would 
have no vote and may not hold office. 

Associate Member. Deaf persons re¬ 
siding outside the United States and 
Canada may be elected Associate Mem¬ 
bers of the N.A.D., carrying the privi¬ 
leges of participating and voting in con¬ 
ventions but not holding office: Dues, 
$12 a year. 

Individual Membership 

Reorganizing into a federation would 
not in any way eliminate direct individ¬ 
ual membership. To be sure, individual 
members would no longer be in the driv¬ 
er’s seat. Decisive control of the N.A.D. 
would pass into the hands of the Repre¬ 
sentatives acting for the Cooperating 
Members. That is where it belongs, 
since the bulk of the members will be in 
the Regular Member Category. 

Nevertheless individual members will 
undoubtedly continue to play an im¬ 
portant role in future N.A.D. activities. 
In any organization, members fall into 
three types of personalities. One type, 
the “in-and-outer,” is interested only in 
getting all he can out of his member¬ 
ship. Another just follows his friends in, 
and doesn’t quite know the score. The 
third group, usually in the minority, 
regards membership as an opportunity 
to be of service to their fellows. He 
gives freely of his talents, energy, and 
purse. 

The word “patron” best describes 
this selfless type. It may be said that 
our Century Clubbers, Life Members, 
Dollar-a-Month Clubbers and other en¬ 
thusiastic individual members played a 
large part in keeping the N.A.D. going 
in recent years. The patron type is 
given proper recognition in the New 
N.A.D. wherein his enthusiasm and 
leadership will find a free rein. 

The individual membership plan de¬ 
scribed below was approved in part at 
the Fulton Conference. Recent additions 
by the committee should appeal to 
patron-minded members. What might 
be called a built-in escalator is designed 
to make the member’s total contribu¬ 
tions count toward higher rank in the 
membership scale. 

Advancing Member. Let us suppose 
you decide you want to make a regular 
contribution of a dollar a month or 


more, or $12 a year and up. In this 
case you enroll as an Advancing Mem¬ 
ber. “Ascending” or some other word 
might better describe it, for as long as 
your contributions continue you auto¬ 
matically move up to the next higher 
bracket, and beyond if you should de¬ 
sire. Advancing Membership includes 
a free subscription to The Silent 
Worker. 

Contributing Member. When your 
contributions total $100 (or if you pay 
it in cash) you rank as a Contributor. 
Present Life Members would be auto¬ 
matically classified as Contributor 
Members, rated at $100, from which 
they may advance further up if they 
desire. 

Sustaining Member. When as an Ad¬ 
vancing Member you have paid in $150 
more in regular contributions (or in 
cash) making a total of $250, you quali¬ 
fy for the rank of Sustaining Member. 
Present Century Club members are to 
be automatically promoted to Sustaining 
rank. 

Patron. Similarly when the grand 
total of your contributions reaches 
$500, your name goes on the Honor 
Roll as a full fledged Patron. 

Benefactor. For the comparatively few 
who may want to reach the summit, 
they would rank highest as “IL^nefac- 
tors” at $1,000 or more, and likewise 
earn a place on the Honor Roll. 

Sponsor. This is a separate classifi¬ 
cation for individuals or organizations 
ineligible for membership, who wish 
to make contributions of any amount. 
They would be enrolled as Sponsors, 
having no membership privileges. 

The membership section summarized: 

Organization Membership 

Cooperating — SIO admission fee; $2 per 
member annually 

Regular Members—NAD membership as a 
result of belonging to a Cooperating 
Association. 

Honorary Member (for hearing persons) — 
Two-thirds vote — no dues. 

Associate Member — Deaf Persons residinc 
outside U.S. and Canada — $12 a year. 

Individual Membership 

Benefactor—$1,000 in total contributions, 
or cash. 

Patron—$500 in total contributions, or cash. 

Sustaining — $250 in total contributions, or 
cash. 

Contributing — $100 in total contributions, 
or cash. 

Advancing — $1 up per month; $3 up per 
quarter; $12 up per year. 

Sponsor — Contributions without regard to 
membership privileges. 

Present Century Club members to be re¬ 
classified as Sustaining Members. 

Present Life Members to be reclassified as 
Contributing Members. 

Advancing Members to receive The Silent 
Worker free of charge. 


By-Laws 

Preamble 

The National Association of the Deaf 
shall be the focal point of the activities 
of all cooperating state and provincial 
associations of the deaf in promoting 
the welfare of the deaf in educational 
measures, in employment, in legislation, 
and in any other field pertaining to or 
affecting the deaf of America in their 
pursuit of economic security, social 
equality, and all their just rights and 
privileges as citizens. 

It shall cooperate with its member 
associations of the deaf, through their 
presidents or their appointed representa¬ 
tives, and give assistance to the member 
associations, when requested, in state or 
local activities pertaining to the welfare 
of the deaf. It shall apprise the mem¬ 
ber associations as to conditions and 
trends which may affect the deaf, and 
the member associations shall likewise 
apprise the National Association as to 
such conditions and trends wherein its 
assistance may be needed. The National 
Association will assist the member asso¬ 
ciations, when requested, by preparation 
of publicity material, by giving counsel 
as to procedure, by writing letters, and 
by any other helpful means. 

The National Association of the Deaf 
shall be in fact a federation of cooper¬ 
ating associations of the deaf and it shall 
also render assistance when possible to 
individual deaf persons and local groups 
of deaf nersons. It shall cooperate with 
oth r o-oranizaHons of or for the deaf, 
with 'educational organizations and with 
organizations of parents of deaf chil¬ 
dren in anv measure its officers or its 
Executive Board, or its membershio 
deem important in promoting the inter¬ 
ests of the deaf. Its members shall be 
the individual members of the cooper- 
atinof associations and others who may 
be eligible althoua:h not members of co¬ 
operating associations. 

While the National Association of the 
Deaf is controlled essentially by the co¬ 
operating associations through a system 
of representative government, it has no 
control over the internal affairs or the 
finances of the member associations. 

Article I — Membership 
Section 1. Organizational Membership. 

1. Cooperating Members. Any asso¬ 
ciation of the deaf in the United States 
and Canada with state or province-wide 
representation may become a Cooper¬ 
ating Member of the National Associ¬ 
ation bv officially informing the National 
Association of its decision to cooperate, 
of its indication or its intention to carry 
out the provisions of membership de¬ 
scribed elsewhere in these By-Laws, and 
by remitting its membership fee. All 
members of cooperating associations 
automatically become members of the 
National Association under arrange¬ 
ments described in Article VH. 
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2. Regular Members. Regular dues- 
paying members of cooperating associ¬ 
ations in good standing shall be Regular 
Members of the National Association. 

3. Honorary Members. By a two- 
thirds vote of a National Convention, 
Honorary Membership may be confer¬ 
red upon a hearing person in recogni¬ 
tion of distinguished service in the inter¬ 
ests of the deaf. Such members shall be 
privileged to participate in conventions, 
but they shall not vote or hold office. 

4. Associate Members. Deaf persons 
residing outside the United States and 
Canada may be elected Associate Mem¬ 
bers of the National Association, with 
the privilege of participating in and vot¬ 
ing in Conventions but not holding office. 
They shall pay dues of twelve dollars 
(S12.00) per year. 

Section 2. Individual Membership 

1. Advancing Member. Anyone other¬ 
wise eligible for regular membership 
may become an Advancing Member by 
paying dues of one dollar ($1.00) or 
more per month or twelve dollars 
($12.00) or more per year. He shall re¬ 
ceive a free subscription to the official 
publication of the Association. 

2. Contributing Member. Anyone con¬ 
tributing a total sum of $100.00, or 
$100.00 in a single cash payment, shall 
become a Contributing Member. Mem¬ 
bers who were recorded as Life Mem¬ 
bers prior to adoption of these By-Laws 
shall be automatically classified as Con¬ 
tributors, and they may advance by 
further contributions. 

3. Sustaining Member. An Advancing 
Member whose payments total $250.00 
or any person making a single cash pay¬ 
ment of $250.00 shall become a Sustain¬ 
ing Member. Members of the Century 
Club prior to adoption of these By-Laws 
shall automatically become Sustaining 
Members. 

4. Patron. Any member whose con¬ 
tributions make a total sum of $500, or 
any person making a cash contribution 
of $500.00, shall be a Patron. 

5. Benefactor. Any member whose 
payments total $1,000.00, or who makes 
a cash contribution of $1,000.00 shall 
be a Benefactor. 

6. Sponsor. Individuals or organiza¬ 
tions ineligible for membership who 
make a contribution in any amount shall 
be known as Sponsors. They have no 
membership privileges nor obligations. 

Article II — Home Office 

Sec. 1. The Association shall maintain 
an official headquarters, to be known as 
the Home Office, at such location and in 
such quarters as shall be designated by 
the Council of Representatives assembled 
at a regular convention and the location 
thus designated shall remain the head¬ 
quarters of the Association until changed 
by vote of the Council of Representa¬ 
tives. In the Home Office shall be con¬ 


ducted all official business of the Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Section 2. The Home Office shall be 
of sufficient size and sufficiently equipped 
to accommodate the needs of an ade¬ 
quate staff. It shall be under the direct 
supervision of the President of the Asso¬ 
ciation and the staff shall consist of the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Association, 
and/or Office Manager appointed by the 
President, and such clerical assistants 
as may be deemed necessary, employed 
by the President. 

Section 3. In the Home Office shall be 
kept the official records of the Associa¬ 
tion, official documents, membership rec¬ 
ords, research material, and supplies of 
literature for publicity purposes. It shall 
build up and maintain a library of in¬ 
formation on the deaf, including books, 
bound volumes of periodicals, pam¬ 
phlets, and any other informative ma¬ 
terial it may find available^ Facilities of 
the library shall be made available to 
research workers, students, writers, and 
others in search of information on the 
deaf. 

Article III — Officers 

Section 1. The officers of the Associa¬ 
tion shall be a President, a First Vice 
President, a Second Vice President, a 
Secretary-Treasurer, and six members 
of the Executive Board. 

Section 2. The officers of the Associa¬ 
tion shall be elected separately by ballot 
on the last day of each alternate bien¬ 
nial convention (every fourth year), be¬ 
ginning with the year 1959, and they 
shall hold their offices for a term of four 
years, or until their successors are duly 
elected. No person shall be eligible to 
hold office who has not been for two full 
years immediately previous to his elec¬ 
tion a member of the Association in good 
standing. Two members of the Executive 
Board shall be likewise elected at each 
biennial convention for a term of six 
years, so that the Member of the Board 
following each convention shall comprise 
four hold-over members and two newly 
elected members. 

Section 3. The officers thus elected 
shall assume their respective offices im¬ 
mediately after adjournment of the con¬ 
vention at which they are elected. 

Section 4. Nominating speeches shall 
be made only by the member proposing 
the nomination, and they shall be lim¬ 
ited to five minutes. 

Section 5. The President and the Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer shall comprise the full¬ 
time official members of the Home Office 
staff. 

Section 6. Resignations shall be made 
in writing to the President with state¬ 
ment of reasons therefor. Vacancies 
in office caused by resignations or other¬ 
wise shall be filled by the President until 
the next election, or in lieu of the Presi¬ 
dent, by a two-thirds vote of the Execu¬ 
tive Board. 


Section 7. An officer or a member of 
the Executive Board may be rerrtoved for 
failure to carry out the duties of his 
office as expected of him or for other 
good and sufficient reasons by a two- 
thirds vote of the Executive Board. 

Section 8. The officers of the Associa¬ 
tion shall receive such salaries or other 
compensation as the members of the 
Council of Representatives may direct. 
Article IV — Duties of Officers 

Section 1. It shall be the duty of the 
President of the Association to preside 
at all meetings in National Conventions 
and at meetings of the Executive Board 
and at any other official meetings under 
the jurisdiction of the Association. He 
shall preside over deliberations of the 
Executive Board which may be con¬ 
ducted by mail. 

He shall be chairman ex-officio of the 
local committee in charge of arrange¬ 
ments for national conventions. 

He shall appoint such committees as 
may be provided for in these By-Laws 
and other committees he may deem 
necessary in conducting the work of the 
Association. 

He shall be the official in charge of 
the Home Office, employed there full 
time at a salary to be determined by the 
Council of Representatives at a National 
Convention. 

He shall be the official directly in 
charge of all activities and transactions 
of the Association, subject to the ap¬ 
proval of the Council of Representa¬ 
tives at National Conventions and the 
Executive Board between conventions. 

He shall report to each National Con¬ 
vention on his activities since the last 
previous convention and on the condi¬ 
tion of the Association. 

He shall sign all charters and official 
documents of the Association. 

He shall designate the editor of the 
official publication of the Association. 

Section 2. The First Vice President 
and the Second Vice President in order 
shall fill the office of the President when 
the President is for any reason unable 
to perform his duties. 

Section 3. The Secretary-Treasurer 
shall record the minutes of all meetings 
of the Association. He shall keep a list 
of the members of the Association, giv¬ 
ing full name together with the post of¬ 
fice address. He shall receive all monies 
belonging to the Association. He shall 
keep a record of the receipts and ex¬ 
penditures involved in connection with 
any funds maintained by the Associa¬ 
tion, and he shall prepare a report on 
the state of the finances under his care 
whenever called upon to do so by the 
President or by the Executive Board or 
by the members in convention. He shall 
send notices of their dues status to mem¬ 
bers annually on the first day of April. 
He shall give bond in such sum as the 
Executive Board may decide upon. 
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He shall be regularly employed full 
time at the Home Office of the Associa¬ 
tion at a salary to be determined by the 
Council of Representatives at a national 
convention. 

Article V — The Executive Board 

Section 1. The Executive Board shall 
consist of the President, who shall be 
ex-officio chairman, the two Vice Presi¬ 
dents, the Secretary-Treasurer, and six 
additional members to be elected by the 
Council of Representatives^ two at each 
biennial convention as provided for else¬ 
where in these By-Laws. 

Section 2. The Executive Board shall 
have general conduct of the affairs of the 
Association from the time of its election 
and installation until the election and in¬ 
stallation of its successors. It shall aim 
to carry out the expressed will of the 
Association as far as circumstances may 
render it wise and allowable. 

It shall have the power to appropri¬ 
ate any available funds of the Associa¬ 
tion for purposes tending to promote its 
welfare. No expenditure not directly 
authorized by the Association in con¬ 
vention shall be made without the con¬ 
sent of the Executive Board. It shall turn 
over to its successors all papers, docu¬ 
ments, etc., it may have which belong to 
the Association. 

Article VI — National Conventions 

Section I. The Association shall meet 
in national conventions on alternate 
years, beginning with 1957, unless cir¬ 
cumstances call for an earlier meeting or 
a postponement, as the Executive Board 
by a two-thirds vote may decide. No con¬ 
vention shall be held in a state not rep¬ 
resented by cooperative membership in 
the Association. 

Section 2. The place for holding each 
succeeding convention shall be decided 
by the Executive Board and announced 
at least six months in advance. 

Section 3. The President shall issue an 
official call to a national convention at 
least six months in advance. 

Section 4. Each convention shall be 
comprised of tv/o sections, the General 
Assembly, consisting of all members 
registered, and the Council of Represen¬ 
tatives, consisting of duly appointed 
representatives of cooperating member 
associations, and the President, two 
Vice Presidents, and the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association. The Repre¬ 
sentatives shall be ap])ointed by the var¬ 
ious cooperating associations and their 
names and addresses submitted to the 
Home Office of the Association at least 
six months before the date of the con¬ 
vention. 

The number of representatives to be 
appointed by each cooperating associa¬ 
tion shall be in y)roportion to the num¬ 
ber of members of the association but 
no association shall have more than three 
representatives. The proportion shall be 
determined by the Secretary-Treasurer 


of the National Association by dividing 
the number of members in the largest 
cooperating associations by three and al¬ 
lotting each of the other associations one 
representative for each number of mem¬ 
bers equivalent to one third thus deter¬ 
mined and for a fractional number con¬ 
sisting of one more than one-half of the 
next third. Each representative shall 
have one vote and the officials of the 
National Association who are members 
of the Council shall have one vote each. 

Section 5. Conventions shall meet 
twice daily on four days. The first two 
half-day sessions shall be meetings of 
the General Assembly, devoted to re¬ 
ports of officers and committees, begin¬ 
ning with the President’s report. Sessions 
three and four shall be confined to meet¬ 
ings of the Council of Representatives. 
Sessions five and six shall be meetings 
of the General Assembly, including all 
registered members and Representa¬ 
tives. Sessions seven and eight shall be 
for the Council of Representatives. 

Any registered member may attend 
meetings of the Council of Representa¬ 
tives, but separate seating arrangements 
shall be provided for the Representa¬ 
tives and only members of the Council 
may participate in the deliberations. 

At sessions three and four the Council 
of Representatives shall consider meas¬ 
ures to be submitted to the General As¬ 
sembly. 

In sessions of the General Assembly 
(sessions five and six) new business, as 
well as reports from the Council of Rep¬ 
resentatives, shall be proposed, dis¬ 
cussed, and put to a vote. 

At sessions seven and eight the Coun¬ 
cil of Representatives shall indicate by 
vote their acceptance or rejection of mo¬ 
tions adopted or acted upon during pre¬ 
vious sessions, including those of the 
General Assembly, and decisions made 
at these meetings of the Council of 
Representatives shall be considered the 
final decision of the convention. Mo¬ 
tions adopted at meetings of the General 
Assembly which are not acted upon by 
the Council of Representatives are to 
be considered as accepted by the Coun¬ 
cil of Representatives. 

Every fourth year, beginning in 1959, 
the Council of Representatives shall elect 
officers, as provided for in Article III, 
Section 2. Officers shall be elected by 
ballot and to be duly elected each officer 
must receive a majority vote. Two mem¬ 
bers of the Executive Board shall be sim¬ 
ilarly elected at each biennial conven¬ 
tion to maintain a constant total of six 
members, which shall be established bv 
election of Board Members at the 1957 
convention. 

Article VII — Cooperating Members 

Section 1. Associations cooperating 
with the National Association shall be 
known as Cooperating Members. They 
may become such by officially notifying 


the Home Office of their decision to co¬ 
operate and remitting a fee to be deter¬ 
mined at national conventions. 

An association cooperating with the 
National Association shall pay to the 
National Association a sum equivalent 
to two dollars ($2.00) per year for each 
of its members, and all members of the 
cooperating association shall be consid¬ 
ered Regular Members of the National 
Association. 

The cooperating associations shall 
provide the National Association with 
the names and addresses of all its mem¬ 
bers. 

Article VIII — Expenditure Limited 

Section 1. The highest amount of in¬ 
debtedness or liability to which the As¬ 
sociation shall at any time be subject 
shall not exceed the regular income for 
that year, and under no circumstances 
shall the officers of one term incur in¬ 
debtedness that must be met by any suc¬ 
ceeding administration. 

Article IX — Fees and Dues 

Section 1. The initiation fee for mem¬ 
bers joining the National Association 
independently of membership in cooper¬ 
ating associations shall be twelve dol¬ 
lars ($12.00) and the annual dues there¬ 
after shall be twelve dollars $12.00), 
payable on the first day of May begin¬ 
ning on the first of May after the initia¬ 
tion fee has been paid. Payments of 
dues may be made bv the month. 

Section 2. The fiscal year of the Asso¬ 
ciation shall begin on the first day of 
May. 

Section 3. No person shall vote or take 
part in deliberations of this Association 
who is not an active member of a coop¬ 
erating association or who has not paid 
his initiation fee or who is in arrears 
with his dues. 

Article X — The Local Committee 

Section 1. As soon as possible after 
the location of a convention has been de¬ 
termined the President shall appoint a 
Local Committee, not necessarily mem¬ 
bers of the Association, residing in the 
locality where the convention is to be 
held, and the Local Committee shall 
make the best possible arrangements for 
the reception and entertainment of mem¬ 
bers of the Association. 

Section 2. The President of the Na¬ 
tional Association shall be ex-officio 
chairman of the Local Committee. The 
Local Committee shall not enter into con¬ 
tracts involving expenditures or conces¬ 
sions not directly concerned with the 
reception and entertainment of members 
and guests of the convention without 
first submitting bids for said contracts 
to the President of the Association for 
approval: withholding of said approval 
being equivalent to the rejection of said 
bids. In case of an appeal to the Execu¬ 
tive Board, the decision of that body 
shall be final. 

Section 3. The Local Committee shall 
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QUESTIONS AND OPINIONS 


on 


Bi| Edwin M. Hazel 

Qualified Parliamentarian, Member, the National Association of 
Parliamentarians and the Chicago Association of Parliamentarians 



within two months following the ad¬ 
journment of the Convention for which 
it was appointed, terminate its activities 
with a final report to the President, ac¬ 
companied by a financial settlement 
Vv^ith the Secretary-Treasurer of the As¬ 
sociation. 

Article XI — Program Committee 

At least three months before the time 
of holding each National Convention, 
the President of the Association shall ap¬ 
point a Program Chairman and a Pro¬ 
gram Committee consisting of as many 
persons as he deems necessary, with him¬ 
self as ex-officio non-voting chairman, 
to prepare a program for the conven¬ 
tion, which shall be published at least 
one month in advance of the convention. 
Article XII — Affiliated Organizations 

Section 1. Any local group of deaf 
persons, such as clubs or church or so¬ 
cial groups, may affiliate with the Na¬ 
tional Association upon payment of an¬ 
nual dues of twenty dollars ($20.00) or 
more. This is simply a gesture of suo- 
port to the Association and it gives the 
affiliated organization authority to state 
on its stationery or official papers that 
it is affiliated with the National Associ¬ 
ation. It shall be issued a certificate at¬ 
testing to its affiliation. 

Section 2. All local affiliated organiza¬ 
tions shall have full charge of their own 
funds and property, and shall not he 
financially responsible to the National 
Association, except to the extent of pay¬ 
ing their annual dues. Conversely, the 
National Association assumes no finan¬ 
cial responsibility for any of its affiliates 
or cooperating agencies. 

Article XIII — Official Seal 
Section 1. The official seal of the As¬ 
sociation shall be as described below: 

A milled outer circle; just within and 
following this the words, “National As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf”; within this a 
smaller dotted circle; within and follow¬ 
ing this the word, “Incorporated,” and 
the date “1900”; in the center of the 
whole the letters, “U. S. A.” 

Article XIV — Official Publication 

Section 1. The Association shall main¬ 
tain an official publication in which shall 
he printed all official papers of the Asso¬ 
ciation, all reports of the officers, and 
other such matters as may be of interest 
to the members. 

Section 2. A subscription price suffi¬ 
cient to pay the cost of printing shall be 
charged for the official publication and 
it shall be sent only to paid subscribers. 
Article XV — Amendments 

Section 1. These By-Laws may be 
amended at any regular convention of 
the Association by a two-thirds vote of 
the Council of Representatives. Such 
proposed amendment shall he submitted 
in writing, read and seconded at least 
one day before vote is taken. Debate on 
such amendment shall be permissive in 
the General Assembly.— March, 1957 


June, 1957 

^'Parliamentary Law is necessary to restrain 
the individual somewhat as the right of an 
individual, in any community, to do what he 
pleases, is incompatible with the interests of 
the whole. Where there is no law, but every 
man does what is right in his own eyes, there 
is the least of real liberty!’ — Robert. 

Q. The president of a society of 
which I am a member allowed a bylaw 
to he suspended by a 2/3 vote in order 
to proceed with the election of officers 
by viva voce (show of hands) instead 
of by ballot, as the bylaws require. He 
explained that “By-Laws” differ from 
constitution, by-laws, rules of order and 
standing rules. Therefore, any bylaw 
under “By-Laws” can be suspended by 
a 2/3 vote as the members may see fit! 
Is that true? — HSM 

A. No. There is no alternative as long 
as the Bylaws require the election to 
he by ballot. However, if an alternative 
is desired under such circumstances, it 
should be provided for in the Bylaws. 

Q. The president also entertained a 
motion to elect only one candidate for 
an office by acclamation despite the fact 
that it requires a majority vote by bal¬ 
lot to elect as the bylaws specify. Was 
the Chair wrong? 

A. Yes. It is out of order to elect by 
an acclamation unless provided for in 
the bylaws. Remember, the essential 
thing in the ballot is its secrecy, and 
no member is permitted to expose his 
vote. 

Q. Suppose the only two candidates 
for the same office receive an equal 
number of votes, may they draw lots 
by agreement in case of a deadlock? 

A. Yes, unless there is an objection. 
However, Robert says, “Where there is 
time, it is always best to repeat the bal¬ 
lot until the officers are elected by a ma¬ 
jority vote. When this is impracticable, 
the method of drawing lots seem equally 
fair to both candidates.” 

Q. (a) Must an election of officers by 
ballot continue until each officer receives 
a majority vote? (b) May a plurality 
vote elect? 

A. (a) Yes. (b) No, not unless pro¬ 
vided for in the bylaws. 

Q. What does a plurality vote mean? 

A. It means a vote greater than any 
other vote cast when there are three or 
more candidates to be voted for. 

Q. Please tell us why it is advisable 
to have a qualified parliamentarian for 


a large organization such as state or na¬ 
tional associations. — ABJ 

A. Experience has shown the need 
for a qualified or professional parlia¬ 
mentarian in large organizations for 
several reasons. His presence insures 
justice, courtesy, order in business, the 
rule of majority, and the rights of the 
minority. Men and women have been 
steadily learning to respect the rights 
of others in defending their own causes. 
It is now an essential part of our daily 
life. It would be wonderful if every 
school for the deaf had a parliamentary 
law class like many public schools, col¬ 
leges and universities now have. 

Q. Is a parliamentarian a member 
of a Committee or in the same category 
as the chairman of a committee ?—PG 

A. No. When an association or or¬ 
ganization needs a qualified or profes¬ 
sional parliamentarian, he may be ap¬ 
pointed by the president usually with 
the approval of the Board of Directors. 
The duty of the parliamentarian is to 
advise the president on any parlia¬ 
mentary questions that may arise. The 
president may direct him to sit with 
committees as a consultant or direct 
him to serve in advisory capacity as he 
may deem necessary. Fuller explana¬ 
tion, see February issue, 1955 in The 
Silent Worker. 

Q. If a parliamentarian is officially 
appointed by the president with the ap¬ 
proval of the assembly at a convention, 
is he entitled to receive compensation 
for his services the same as officers or 
special committees for their services? 
—Mac G 

A. Legally, yes, hut it is still better 
to have a bylaw authorizing the parlia¬ 
mentarian, with the approval of the 
Board of Directors, to serve during the 
president’s term. However, he (parlia¬ 
mentarian) may be willing to give his 
services as a contribution, but such mu¬ 
tual agreement should not be taken for 
granted. 

Q. May a delegate be appointed a 
parliamentarian? 

A. No. Two positions (delegate ^nd 
parliamentarian) are not compatible, 
because a delegate, representing his or¬ 
ganization, has a right to make motions, 
debate and vote, the same as anv ot^er 
delegates while the parliamentarian h^s 
no say except to advise the presid<^nt in 
ruling on points of order and answering 
parliamentary questions. 
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N.A.D Officials in Conferences in Washington and New York 
Requested by O.V.R. Director to Consult with Government Agencies 

By Robert M. Greenmun, Secretary-Treasurer 


the time President Burnes was 
awarded his doctorate at the 1955 Gal- 
laudet Commencement he was invited 
by Miss Mary E. Switzer, Director of 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
in the United Stales Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to con¬ 
fer with various officials within and with¬ 
out the OVR on numerous matters af¬ 
fecting the welfare of the deaf and the 
services that are available to them. 

This series of conferences, which was 
also attended by Secretary Greenmun, 
initiated various actions which will 
have far-reaching consequences of bene¬ 
fit to deaf people everywhere. Board 
Member Boyce Williams, who is at¬ 
tached to Miss Switzer’s staff, played a 
very important part in these confer¬ 
ences, as he lined u]) conferees, ar¬ 
ranged the time-table of appointments, 
and sat in on most of the sessions. 

The results of the 1955 three-day 
meeting were so satisfactory, and so 
many projects and studies resulted 
therefrom that are still underway, that 
Dr. Switzer was convinced of the need 
for further consultations of like man¬ 
ner, and Dr. Burnes was invited to a 
full week of consultation and confer¬ 
ences June 18-22, 1956. The agenda for 
this series of meetings was carefully 
thought out and again Mr. Williams ar¬ 
ranged for the necessary appointments. 

Readers of The Silent Worker will 
do well to study the following descrip¬ 
tion of the meetings carefully, for what 
was discussed and accomplished at these 
meetings is of more than passing inter¬ 
est to the deaf and to all those who are 
concerned with the welfare of the deaf. 
Orientation and Planning 
The entire morning of June 18 was 
spent in the office of Mr. Williams. The 
agenda for the coming week was gone 
over. Major topics of interest were se¬ 
lected, and an effort was made so to 
organize the work ahead thal only the 
really important matters would be con¬ 
sidered during the time that was avail¬ 
able. While Dr. Burnes was the officially 
invited representative of the N.A.D., 
Secretary Greenmun sat in on this, and 
on all other sessions of the conference, 
taking notes of all meetings and assist¬ 
ing in the preparation of the official 
report for Miss Switzer. 

Office of Program Planning and 
Evaluation— 2-3 p.m. June 18 
With Mr. Dabelstein all aspects of 
the work of the Office of Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation affecting the deaf were dis¬ 
cussed. 

Much time was given to inquiry into 
the work of the Mental Health Clinic 


directed by Dr. Kallmann at the New 
York Psychiatric Institute. At this meet¬ 
ing it was strongly urged that Dr. Burnes 
extend his Eastern trip to include a visit 
to the Kallmann clinic. While it meant 
a complete disruption of plans, it was 
decided that such a visit was important 
enough to justify the inconvenience, 
and with the help of the OVR appoint¬ 
ments were made in New York City for 
the following week not only to visit the 
clinic but to explore other projects of 
interest to the N.A.D. as well. 

Also coming up for discussion were 
the matters of the Occupational Survey 
of the Deaf now underway, support of 
Senate Bill 2558 (Captioned films ior 
the deaf), a possible complete and com¬ 
prehensive census of the deaf, a demon¬ 
stration project on speech preservation 
for the deaf, and the safety record of 
deaf workers. 

International Unit—4-5 p.m. June 18 

Miss McVeigh, whose work with the 
OVR deals mainly with international 
welfare projects, was extremely help¬ 
ful. Chief topic of discussion was inter¬ 
national relations of the N.A.D. Ways 
and mean of sending an N.A.D. dele¬ 
gation to the next meeting of the World 
Federation of the Deaf were explored. 
The N.A.D. officers emphasized that 
they were not yet sure that the World 
Federation was the type of organization 
to which we might fully subscribe, but 
the international responsibility for lead¬ 
ership was acknowledged and it was felt 
that if at all possible a United States 
delegation should be sent to the next 
meeting. 

It was strongly recommended by Miss 
McVeigh that a visit be made to the 
American Foundation for the Blind in 
New York to inquire into their methods 
for financing national and international 
projects. Miss McVeigh also recom¬ 
mended a visit to Mr. Peter Salmon at 
the Brooklyn Industrial Home for the 
Blind. Appointments for these visits 
were arranged for the following week. 

Among the recommendations that 
went into the report to Miss Switzer and 
which stemmed from the meeting with 
Miss McVeigh were: that the OVR col¬ 
laborate with the N.A.D. in preparing 
informative materials on American deaf 
people for international dikribution: 
that the OVR continue to assist the 
N.A.D. in finding means to satisfy the 
recognized need for American leader¬ 
ship in international activities for and 
of the deaf; and that the OVR provide 
guidance and assistance to the N.A.D. 
to secure consultative status in the 


United Nations similar to that now had 
by the blind. 

Gallaudet College—10-12 a.m. June 19 

At this important meeting with Mr. 
Baxter, the OVR official who is most 
directly concerned with the planning 
and administration of Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege, the conferees were joined by Vice 
President Jess Smith and by Richard 
Phillips, Dean of Students at Gallaudet. 

Mr. Baxter explained the expansion 
program at the College. He showed the 
ground plans and the time table for 
completion of the various construction 
projects planned or now underway. 

The discussants were enthused by the 
positive attitude of Mr. Baxter toward 
the needs of the College. His confidence 
in the continuation of the construction 
program was contagious. It was very 
evident that in Mr. Baxter the deaf have 
a friend who understands the need for 
a College that will lake the leadership 
in the struggle to establish sound edu¬ 
cational principles for the deaf. 

Dr. Burnes emphasized the vital im¬ 
portance that Gallaudet continue to serve 
the best interests of the deaf, and to be 
a developer of qualified educational 
leaders. Recommendations incorporated 
into the official report of the conferences 
were: That the OVR continue to work 
closelv with the College and with the 
N.A.D. in carrying out its present ex¬ 
pansion program and in attaining its 
ultimate aim of greater service to all 
the deaf; and that the OVR cooperate 
with the N.A.D. in consultation with 
the schools on the educational needs of 
the deaf and the necessity for curricu¬ 
lum expansion to keep pace with the 
rising standards of Gallaudet College 
while simultaneously enhancing the op¬ 
portunity for more complete rehabili¬ 
tation of all the deaf. 

Upon completion of the conference 
with Mr. Baxter, a call was made to the 
office of Assistant Secretary of Health. 
Education, and Welfare. Mr. Mintener, 
and a half hour in Mr. Mintener’s office 
resulted. Mr. Baxter reported in detail 
the matters covered in his office. Mr. 
Mintener, like Mr. Baxter, takes a keen 
personal interest in the College and in 
all aspects of work with and for the 
deaf. 

Civil Service Commission—1:30-4 p.m. 
June 19 

During the 1955 conferences it was 
brought out that certain of the Civil 
Service written examinations served to 
handicap deaf applicants who were 
otherwise fully qualified to perform the 
duties of the positions for which they 
sought Civil Service status. As a result 
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of that meeting much work of an ex¬ 
perimental nature has been done on a 
revision of the Federal Service Entrance 
Examination. This is an examination 
that is given to those of advanced edu¬ 
cational achievement who aspire to the 
higher grades of Government Service, 
and is one that had been giving difficulty 
to Gallaudet graduates. 

At a result of the experimental re¬ 
vision, there is about a 60% increase of 
the chances for Gallaudet graduates to 
pass this particular examination. This, 
of course, is only the beginning. If the 
revisions are successful and practical 
it can be expected there will be other 
work done on other examinations to 
give the deaf applicant a fair chance to 
compete on equal terms for work which 
he is qualified to perform. In some 
instances it is requiring that the ad¬ 
ministrator of an agency closed to deaf 
workers justify this policy to the Civil 
Service Commission. Among such agen¬ 
cies is the United States Post Office De¬ 
partment and indications that deaf ap¬ 
plicants will be considered for Post Of¬ 
fice positions are now most encourag¬ 
ing. 

Gallaudet College Research Department 
4:00-5:00 p.m. June 19 

Dr. Fusfeld met with the conferees 
to discuss progress of the Occupational 
Survey of the Deaf, which is a joint 
project of Gallaudet College, the N.A.D., 
and the OVR. All aspects of the survey 
were discussed. Especially important 
topics were the manner in which th^ 
survey schedules are to be distributed, 
administered, coded, and evaluated. 
Minimum quotas have been set up for 
each state. 

Bureau of Employment Security 
10:00-12:00 a.m. June 20 

This was a follow-up of the discus¬ 
sions of the year before in which were 
explored ways of making field workers 
and placement workers within the United 
States Employment Service better in¬ 
formed on the capabilities of the deaf. 

The recommendations that came out 
of this meeting were quite important. 
They were: 1. That the N.A.D. conduct 
a pilot regional training institute on 
orientation to public service to the deaf. 
2. That the N.A.D., B.E.S., Gallaudet 
College, and the OVR collaborate in de¬ 
veloping interviewing guides specific to 
the deaf. (Some progress has already 
been made in this important project. 
Such guides are of great value in prop¬ 
erly orienting placement officers and in¬ 
creasing their understanding of the sub¬ 
jects they interview). 3. That OVR, the 
N.A.D., and interested Federal agencies 
intensify and broaden public education 
programs emphasizing the employability 
of the deaf, to reduce employer resist¬ 
ance throughout the country, especially 
in the South. 


Public Health Service (Rehabilitation 
Facilities Branch) 2-3:30 p.m., June 20 

Object of this meeting was to discover 
to what extent homes for the aged and 
infirm deaf could qualify for aid under 
Public Law 482, and also to inquire into 
the establishment of rehabilitation cen¬ 
ters for the deaf under Public Law 585. 

Lengthy discussion brought out the 
fact that such homes as we now have 
cannot qualify for assistance under the 
Hill-Burton Act (P.L. 482) because they 
are not open to the general public (be¬ 
ing restricted to the deaf) and they are 
not medical rehabilitation centers. 

It was recommended that the OVR 
design and establish a demonstration re¬ 
habilitation facility for the marginal 
deaf that does not require matching 
funds; that the OVR keep the N.A.D. 
informed as to legislative developments 
in the area of geriatrics so that homes 
for the aged may obtain assistance when 
it is available, and so that a national or 
regional home for the aged deaf may be 
promoted; and that the OVR establish 
a pilot sheltered workshop for the deaf 
with both terminal and training objec¬ 
tives. That is to say the workshop would 
both train workers for placement, and 
would provide employment for marginal 
workers otherwise not employable. 

O.V.R. Training Division 
4:00-5:00 p.m. June 20 

This meeting with Mr. Miller, of the 
training division, was an enthusiastic 
follow-up of the conference with the 
Bureau of Employment Security. This 
meeting resulted in a determination by 
the N.A.D. to explore every possibility 
of conducting a pilot regional training 
institute on orientation to the deaf on 
the West Coast in June of 1957. Pre¬ 
liminary plans for training psycholo¬ 
gists and conducting a fact finding work¬ 
shop were postponed. Recommendations 
incorporated into the final official report 
were: That the OVR provide the N.A.D. 
with all possible assistance in setting up 
a pilot orientation to the deaf institute 
for public and voluntary workers with¬ 
in the next fiscal year; that the OVR 
continue to give every serious attention 
to the overwhelming need for qualified 
psychologists to work with the deaf; and 
that the N.A.D and OVR work out the 
design of a fact-finding workshop on 
the vocational rehabilitation needs of 
the deaf and encourage conduction of 
it. 

American Hearing Society 

10:00-11:00 a.m. June 21 

This meeting with various officials of 
the American Hearing Society including 
Margaret Washington, Creighton Walk¬ 
er, and Eugene Morrill was an attempt 
to gain the cooperation of the Ameri¬ 
can Hearing Society in setting up speech 
conservation clinics for the deaf. It was 
brought out that neither the N.A.D. nor 
the A.H.S. was financially prepared to 


sponsor such projects at the present 
time, although the need for such a pro¬ 
gram was recognized. Some discussion 
as to the relative merits of residential 
vs. day class approaches to the educa¬ 
tion of the deaf took place. When Mr. 
Morrill remarked that some pupils pres¬ 
ently in residential schools might do 
better in day schools. Dr. Burnes re¬ 
plied that the same might be said of 
some pupils presently in day schools— 
the difference being that the pupil mis¬ 
placed in a residential school would 
nevertheless get an education, the one 
misplaced in a day class would not. 
Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile 
Delinquency, 2-3:30 p.m. June 21 
This meeting, too, was a follow-up on 
the conferences of the year before. Join¬ 
ing in this discussion was Mr. Louis 
Balfour, of Washington, D.C., a deaf 
man who has made a study of the insid¬ 
ious aspects of beggar-peddling, and 
who has compiled voluminous material 
thereon. Chief aspect covered was the 
influence of beggar-peddlers on young 
men and women just out of school. 
Various lines of approach to the overall 
problem were suggested and explored, 
final action to be left to the discretion 
of the Subcommittee. 

U. S. Information Agency 
4:00-5:00 p.m. June 21 
The final meeting of the conferees 
was with Miss Howard of the above 
agency, and with Miss McVeigh. The 
possibility of wider distribution of The 
Silent Worker in order to increase 
understanding of the status and the needs 
of the American deaf and to provide 
helpful information to the deaf in other 
parts of the world was discussed. It was 
agreed that 200 back copies of The 
Silent Worker would be distributed 
to the Overseas Libraries of the United 
States Information Service, and that 
these libraries would be encouraged to 
subscribe regularly. It was also agreed 
that the Overseas Information Centers 
would be supplied with informational 
material by the N.A.D., and that the 
N.A.D. would in turn be supplied with 
clippings of articles or original material 
concerning the deaf in other lands. 
Report to Miss Switzer—June 22 
Preparation of the report covering 
the activities of the week took until 4:00 
p.m. June 22. The report, as is the case 
with this article, covered only the main 
parts of the voluminous discussions. The 
Secretary’s terse notes covered over 
twenty pages, and this was necessarily 
reduced to something less than the book- 
length report that might be written. 

Miss Switzer expressed herself as 
being very enthusiastic over what had 
been accomplished in the week of con¬ 
ferences, and told Dr. Burnes that the 
OVR had been given enough recommen¬ 
dations to keep the whole department 
busy for the year to come.— Sept. 1956. 
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The Civil Service Commission 
Studies Ways of Testing the Deaf 

By 

Meyer Shultz and Eva Russell Stuukel* 

U. S. Civil Service Commission 

The problem of testing applicants 
with physical handicaps has long been 
of major concern to the Civil Service 
Commission. With the growing ap¬ 
preciation of the role that the handicap¬ 
ped can play in our economy, there 
has been a realization of the need for 
progress in discovering adequate ways 
of testing the handicapped so that they 
may compete fairly for civil-service po¬ 
sitions under the merit system. 

According to Public Law No. 617, 
“No person shall be discriminated 
against in any case because of any 
physical handicap in examination, or 
appointment . . . with respect to any 
position the duties of which, in the 
opinion of the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sion, may be efficiently performed by 
a person with such a handicap.” A let¬ 
ter to the heads of executive depart¬ 
ments and agencies from Philip Young, 
chairman of the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sion, dated October 7, 1955, states that 
it is approved Federal policy to utilize 
physically handicapped citizens to the 
maximum extent consistent with the 
needs of the civil service in positions 
they can fill efficiently and without 
hazard to themselves and others. 

A considerable amount of work has 
already been done on the problem of 
testing and employing blind people, but 
heretofore little work has been done 
on the problems of the deaf except for 
special instructions for administration 
of tests in individual cases. The Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, National 
Association of the Deaf, and Gallaudet 
College recently brought this fact to our 
attention at the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sion. The result was a series of meet¬ 
ings between representatives of the var¬ 
ious organizations involved and of the 
Civil Service Commission. 

During a meeting held in June of 
1955, representatives from these organi¬ 
zations stated that our tests were much 
more difficult for deaf persons than for 
those without such a handicap. They 
pointed out that the language used in 
our tests and in the directions and pro¬ 
cedures for these tests could not be 
readily translated into the limited con¬ 
cepts common to deaf people, and that 
therefore such tests were not a true 
measure of the applicant’s ability. 

It was agreed by all at these meetings 
that a comprehensive study of testing 
deaf people similar to the earlier studv 
on the blind was desirable. Such a study 

*Both Mr. Shultz and Mrs. Stunkel are psy¬ 
chologists on the staff of the Test Develop¬ 
ment Section. The opinions expressed are 
their own and not the official views of the 
Civil Service Commission. 


unfortunately could not be undertaken 
by the Commission at the time because 
of limitations of funds and personnel. 
A partial study of the problem, however, 
was deemed possible. Thus the idea for 
conducting a study on the performance 
of deaf applicants on the Federal Service 
Entrance Examination arose. Such a 
project was the first step in an approach 
to the problem of more adequately test¬ 
ing the deaf. 

The Federal-Service Entrance Exami¬ 
nation is a measure of “general ability,” 
or what is commonly, but far less ac¬ 
curately, spoken of in loose and casual 
usage as general intelligence—the ability 
to learn and progress in various situa¬ 
tions. Specifically, this test is a measure 
of aptitudes that are important in pro¬ 
fessional and technical jobs that require 
the level of ability rather frequently 
found among people who have used it 
to acquire college training. These and 
similar tests have in the past proved very 
valuable in measuring these aptitudes. 
At present, the examination is heavily 
loaded with verbal material. The first 
part consists of vocabulary, grammar, 
and reading comprehension. This is fol¬ 
lowed by an arithmetic reasoning test 
which also is highly verbal in content. 
The final part of the examination is non¬ 
verbal, requiring reasoning about re¬ 
lationships among symbols and among 
letters in ordered series. The latter part 
of the non-verbal test often involves 
simpler numerical relationships, such 
as the third letter in its alphabet after 
a given letter. 

The questions which concerned us in 
this study were: “Are we getting an ac¬ 
curate measure of the deaf applicant’s 
ability to do a job? Are deaf people 
more handicapped in one kind of test 
than in another? If the deaf person is 
handicapped in one type of testing ma- 
aterial, would it be fair to eliminate this 
type of test material from the battery 
and perhaps substitute another kind?” 
Basically we need a measure of learning 
ability. For some positions, we also 
need a measure of verbal ability as 
well. Are the tests which we are using 
the best available for measuring the 
ability of deaf people to qualify for 
entrance-level professional and tech¬ 
nical jobs? 

We must remember that the group 
under consideration in this study was 
not typical of the general population of 
deaf people, or even of the general popu¬ 
lation of deaf applicants for civil 
service positions. Here we had a college 
group — people who have demonstrated 
their ability in the intellectual sphere 
to the extent that they have been able to 
pursue college careers successfully. Any 
conchisions and recommendations re¬ 
sulting from this study, therefore, are 
not necessarily applicable to other popu¬ 
lations of deaf applicants. However, 


with the increased emphasis on the fill¬ 
ing of varied types of Federal positions 
by college graduates, the problem with 
which this study was concerned is of 
greater importance than ever before. 

The major conclusion that was drawn 
from this study is that with deafness 
there is a severe handicap in the area 
of language ability, even when that abil¬ 
ity concerns written rather than spoken 
language. (This conclusion may seem 
obvious to persons familiar with the 
deaf; however, what often seems obvi¬ 
ous may not be really so. For this rea¬ 
son, it is necessary to test such assump¬ 
tions scientifically, in order to measure 
their extent and implications.) This 
handicap tends to decrease as age at on¬ 
set of deafness increases and was ap¬ 
parent in the tests that depend on 
verbal ability. This handicap in verbal 
tests on the part of Gallaudet College 
students would probably be multiplied 
for the average non-college applicant. 

The deaf people exhibited no such 
handicap in the non-verbal material, i.e., 
symbols and letter series. Their per¬ 
formance equaled that of the hearing 
group on the symbols and excelled that 
of the hearing group on the letter series. 
We might speculate that with decreased 
opportunity to develop language skill, 
the deaf person apparently develops 
ability to reason along other lines, that 
is, with non-verbal material. He appears 
to develop a perception of things, 
forms, and quantities, and an ability to 
recognize concrete relationships. An 
alternate hypothesis is that Gallaudet 
College students would have been above 
the level of ordinary college students 
since a much smaller percentage of deaf 
persons go to college. However, lan¬ 
guage skills have not been developed 
because of lack of opportunity and their 
non-language ability is probably a bet¬ 
ter measure of their intelligence poten¬ 
tial. 

Before it is possible to make any 
positive decisions concerning proper 
testing material to use in any specific 
situation, we must turn to an analysis 
of the job for which an applicant is 
applying. Does the job require extensive 
verbal ability or does the task require 
general intelligence and learning abil¬ 
ity, which in hearing people is ade¬ 
quately sampled by verbal tasks plus 
some minor additions. Our deaf group 
certainly exhibited reasoning ability 
with non-verbal material and therefore 
probablv an ability to learn new tasks 
and perform adequately on many kinds 
of jobs. 

There are, of course, some jobs which 
by their nature would preclude the 
hiring of deaf people. Such jobs may 
involve rapid inter-communication and 
the absence of hearing ability would be 
too much of an impediment to ready 
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communication where there are frequent 
conferences, etc. On the other hand, 
there are many jobs that could be filled 
by deaf people who could accomplish 
the required work either by using the 
same skills that hearing people do, or 
by using their own, perhaps unique, 
pattern of skill. 

Further research appears to be neces¬ 
sary to determine those jobs that could 
adequately be filled by deaf people. 
Analysis of jobs in terms of a deaf per¬ 
son would be the first step. When the 
skills required for a deaf person to do 
a job have been isolated, it will then 
be possible to select the proper tests to 
use to measure the possession of these 
skills among deaf applicants. 

There is one recommendation that we 
can make very strongly. The preparation 
for and conduct of examinations for 
deaf people should be improved. Be¬ 
cause of limited verbal facility, deaf 
people frequently have difficulty in un¬ 
derstanding the directions for the ex¬ 
amination; they do not know what it 
calls for. Cases can be quoted in which 
individuals repeatedly failed examina¬ 
tions because of failure to understand 
the instructions. 

The examiner should endeavor to find 
out if the handicapped person under¬ 
stands the sample and what is to be 
done. The examiner should be allowed 
to give extra time, for the samples only, 
if this is not the case. 

The language used in the directions 
to the competitors should be as simple, 
clear, and understandable as possible. 
If possible, an interpreter, who can give 
the directions in sign language, should 
be present at an examination in which 
deaf people are competing. In any 
event, deaf and hard-of-hearing people 
should be seated in the front of a room 
where they can receive any verbal cues 
from the examiner as well as have an 
opportunity to read the examiner’s lips 
if they know how. In short, every effort 
should be made to insure the applicant 
a fair opportunity to understand thor¬ 
oughly what he is required to do. This 
recommendation, of course, holds for 
all examinations, FSEE and others. 

However, deaf persons also have the 
responsibility of making their handicap 
known to the examiner. They should 
not meekly sit in the back of the room 
while the examiner may not know that 
they are hard of hearing or are deaf. 
In such a case, since the choice of seats 
was the applicant’s, the difficulty of 
communication is held to be at least 
partly the fault of the applicant. 

This research is a good beginning in 
an area which is greatly in need of 
study. As a final outcome of this study, 
we repeat that research on deaf ap¬ 
plicants should be continued in terms 
of specific occupations. This would be 


based on the kinds of jobs that deaf 
people can do. An analysis of current 
civil service tests for such jobs should 
follow, and would result in revisions if 
the tests do not fairly measure the abil¬ 
ity of the deaf to do these jobs. Further¬ 


more, in jobs where the deaf are barred 
mainly by custom and management 
preference, we should not accept these 
views uncritically but determine whether 
they have an actual basis in job per¬ 
formance.— October, 1956. 


. . . 

By Stahl Butler. 

Executive Director, Michigan Association for Better Hearing 



Remember the days of silent movies? 
Perhaps you are not old enough? Deaf 
people could enjoy films just as much 
as anyone. Then talking pictures came 
into general use, and this fine avenue of 
recreation was closed for most deaf peo¬ 
ple most of the time. 

Dr. Edmund B. Boatner, Superintend¬ 
ent, American School for the Deaf, 
Hartford, Connecticut, is trying to find 
a way to provide captions on films so 
that many of our best pictures can be 
understood and appreciated by the deaf. 
Dr. Boatner is chairman of a commit¬ 
tee of school superintendents that has 
been working on this project for years. 

Senator Purtell has introduced a bill 
identified as S-1889 which directs that 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare caption films, provide for a 
loan service, and appoint an advisory 
council. It is further provided that at 
least three members of the Advisory 
Council shall be deaf persons. 

It would be wonderful for deaf clubs 
to be able to rent captioned editions of 
Oscar-winning films and educational 
features; more wonderful would be the 
availability of such films for our schools. 

Such captioning of films should be 
relatively inexpensive, as government 
operations go, and should be favorably 
received by the members of Congress. 
The members should see the fairness and 
justice of such a proposal, realizing that 
the federal government has been in the 
business of printing books for the blind 
for years and years. 

Write to your representatives in Con¬ 
gress urging them to support Senate 
Bill 1889. Have your club send resolu¬ 
tions. This is your chance to have a 
part in this wonderful project! 

* * * 

I had the opportunity to spend some 
time with some graduate students in 
medical social work at the University 
of Michigan. Regarding the need for 
public education, one lady spoke of the 
opportunity of bringing more hearing 
people into our schools for the deaf. One 

suggestion was by way of parents or 


ganizations. The other idea was to at¬ 
tract young people to the schools by the 
use of name bands for school dances. 

* * * 

The above idea appealed to me be¬ 
cause I have been saying for a long 
time that schools should capitalize on 
the public education opportunities in 
connection with basketball and football 
players visiting their campuses. 

* * * 

A medical social work student with 
experience in Japan said that all the 
children there, even those of pre-school 
age, had a knowledge of the sign lan¬ 
guage. 

* * * 

Lee Myerson, M.D. is a deaf man. 
He wears a hearing aid, but he says it 
does him very little good, except to let 
people know he has a hearing problem. 
He is a professor at the University of 
Houston. After a lecture, he answered 
questions from the floor, and in each 
case walked back into the audience to 
read the lips of the questioner at close 
range. 

* * * 

An employment bulletin states that 
“in speech and hearing therapy, in 
which about 16,500 trained persons are 
needed, an estimated 3359 are avail¬ 
able.” 

Sixteen southern states are organized 
to meet this problem under the Southern 
Regional Education Board. It is esti¬ 
mated that the South has 1,000,000 
handicapped and gifted children, and 
for each exceptional child who has a 
teacher, 6 do not. About 400 teachers 
of exceptional children are graduated in 
the South each year. It is hoped to in¬ 
crease this number to 1000. 


REWARD 

for information leading to the location of 
JAMES B. VALENTINE 
Contact F. Gebhardt, 2109 Lincoln Ave., 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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DEADLINE FOR NEWS IS THE 
20TH OF EACH MONTH. 


NEW YORK - NEW JERSEY . . . 

Joseph Pollack, 27, of 1402 W. 4th Street, 
Brooklyn, won the grand prize in the recent 
Own-A-Toll-Booth contest held by the Schen- 
ley Distillers Company. His “prize” was own¬ 
ership, for 24 hours, of the basic fleet of six 
Staten Island ferry-boats. With “ownership” 
went a sum of money equal to the day’s re¬ 
ceipts from passengers and cars on the ferry 
line. Contestants had filled out cards with 
names and addresses and dropped them in a 
barrel. Names of the winners were then drawn 
from the barrel and Joseph’s name came up 
first. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Rothenberg are par¬ 
ents of a new baby boy, Ira Jay, born April 
26th and the Monroe Gordons of Dumont, 
N. J., announced the birth of their first daugh¬ 
ter, Gail, in April. The Henry Florsheims 
welcomed Carolyn Mona April 24, and Loretta 
and Joe Hutton of Jersey City became new 
parents when Tommy arrived April 16. 

Eileen McVey of Orange is going to become 
Mrs. William Simpson on the 10th of August 
and Kay Pryce has announced her engagement 
to A1 Lizzy of New York. Another wedding 
coming up will be that of Miss Ruth Ann 
Baird and Allan Sussman June 1st and on the 
same date Albert Hilbock and Peggy O’Gor¬ 
man will also wed. June 30th will see the 
wedding of Irene Bergman of New York and 
Edward Kronick of Cleveland, Ohio. Friends 
are congratulating newlyweds Mr. and Mrs. 
Donald Fields (New York’s Elise Heydecker) 
and Anna Lachner announced her engagement 
to Richard Phelan on Easter Sunday. 

Dr. Marcus Kenner of New York is planning 
a trip to Europe this summer and others who 
also plan similar jaunts are Rita Walsh of 
Newark, Jane Becker of New York, Irving 
Edelson, Joe Azar, Norman Glazer, and quite 
a few others. Nowadays it seems that trips to 
Europe cause no more excitement and require 
no more effort than trips west to California. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Frazzetta of Long 
Island have just moved into their “dream 
house” in Brentwood, Long Island, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Yito Cinquemani have bought a 
home in Huntington, Long Island. 

Our sympathy to Richard H. Myers, whose 
grandmother passed away April 23 at age 89. 

The local chickenpox epidemic is terrific. 
June Ellen and Janet Sue, daughters of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bernard Rothenberg, are the latest 
victims and we have just learned that Ronald 
Stern, son of Mr. and Mrs. James M. Stern, 
of Fair Lawn, N. J., has it now. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Chaplan’s housewarm¬ 
ing party on May Ilth was quite a lovely event 
and everyone had a wondrous time at the 
beautiful new house in River Edge, N. J. 

The Women Bowlers League in New Jersey 


elected officers recently and the new president 
is Lorraine Smith, with Sadie Pizzuolo serving 
as vice-president. Nellie R. Myers is the new 
secretary and the treasurer is Dolores Downey. 

The Jinx Bowling League of New York also 
elected officers recently: Dot Arquina, presi¬ 
dent; Marion Buckley, vice-president; Mar¬ 
garet Pillitiere, secretary; Dorothy Dochter- 
man, treasurer; and Lilly Rothenberg, Board 
of Trustees. 

The Gallaudet College Alumni Chapter of 
Metropolitan New York met April 28th at the 
Deaf Community Center and, after the meet¬ 
ing, a reception was held in honor of Dr. and 
Mrs. Irving Fusfeld by way of welcoming 
them to the community. They are making 
their home in New York City after residing in 
Washington, D. C., for many years. Dr. and 
Mrs. Fusfeld were quite moved when told that 
a fund-raising campaign had been going on to 
buy an oil portrait of Dr. Fusfeld, former vice- 
president of Gallaudet. The portrait will be 
presented to the College and placed in the gal¬ 
lery with those of prominent educators of the 
deaf in Chapel Hall. 

Those attending the Northern Valley Club’s 
affair at Nystrom’s Restaurant in Paramus, 
N. J., recently had a wonderful time playing 
that new game called “Crazy Whist.” First 
prize winner was Irving Dauman of New York 
and second prize went to Joan Berke with 
Ruth 0. Stern capturing third. 

WASHINGTON . . . 

The NWAAD basketball tournament held in 
Seattle February 22 and 23 was well attended. 
Around four hundred were present at the 
party and entertainment held Saturday night. 
Chairman Dick Cunningham is to be con¬ 
gratulated on the success of the entire affair. 

Larry Harmon of Texas and Miss Lorraine 
Cooper of Minnesota were married in Los 
Angeles Dec. 19th. For a while they settled 
in Long Beach but the smog became so bad 
for Larry’s health, they are now living in 
Seattle, where Larry is employed at a luggage 
factory. Glenn Kee, Larry’s pal from Texas, is 
also employed at the same factory. 

Mrs. Russell Wainscott of Tacoma flew to 
Alaska recently and spent seven weeks visiting 
her daughter, Joan. Upon her return, she 
underwent a minor operation for eye trouble. 

On April 14th, Rev. and Mrs. Carlstrom 
dedicated their eight-month-old son, Randy, to 
the Lord. A group of deaf witnessed the dedi¬ 
cation. 

Miss Bertha Stowe of Seattle recently re¬ 
turned from a short vacation in California, 
where she reported having had a wonderful 
time sightseeing in the “gold country.” 

Several of the deaf of Seattle are now em¬ 
ployed at the Boeing Aircraft plant. Edward 
Woodruff, a skilled mechanic, holds a position 
as instructor to a group of hearing employees. 
Others employed in various departments are 
Mr. and Mrs. Duane Florence, Bernita Void, 
Neil Beisner, Tony Coratolo, Charles Hartz, 
Leland Friesen, and Victor Berge. 

New arrivals in Seattle — a baby boy to Mr. 
and Mrs. David Harmon April 26 and a baby 
girl to Mr. and Mrs. Nels Stenman April 27. 
Both mothers and babies are doing fine at 
the same hospital. 

Mr. Homer Peterman, 57, after a long ill¬ 
ness, passed away December 5, 1956, at a 
nursing home in Elma. He had made his 


home with his sister in Hoquaim for the past 
five years. Prior to that he worked as a ply¬ 
wood patcher. He was educated at the Wash¬ 
ington State School for the Deaf and was a 
member of the National Fraternal Society of 
the Deaf in the Seattle Division. 

As the 1958 Northwest Bowling Tournament 
will be held in Seattle, a party for that benefit 
was held April 13th with Harold Stickel as 
chairman. It is our aim to send at least two 
or three teams from Seattle to Concord, Cali¬ 
fornia, for the 1957 tournament. 

Mrs. Editha Ziegler was hospitalized for five 
weeks recently. At present she has recovered 
and her friends are glad to see her able to 
attend the gatherings. 

Mrs. Edna Bertram of Seattle returned from 
Concord, California, early in March where she 
spent three months visiting her son, John, and 
family. During her trip home, she stopped 
over at Salem to visit friends, at Portland, 
Ore., to see Mrs. Agatha Hanson and at Van¬ 
couver, Wash., to spend a few hours with Dr. 
Helen Northrop. 

When George Riley was entitled to a vaca¬ 
tion of one week from the post office at Vic¬ 
toria, B.C., in March, he and wife made a 
trip to Portland, Ore., in their new Buick. 
They stopped in Seattle on their way back 
and called on several friends. 

The State Association will celebrate its 
fiftieth anniversary in Vancouver in 1959. 
Looking through the Treasurer’s book, two 
who joined when the Association was organ¬ 
ized are still with us — Mr. and Mrs. David 
Krause. Mrs. Clara Wright and Mrs. Pauline 
Gustin have been steadfast members since 
joining in 1913. Both ladies are also long¬ 
time members of the Puget Sound Association 
of the Deaf. 

COLORADO . • . 

On Good Friday, April 19, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Galluzzo and Mr. McCay Vernon, all 
teachers in the Colorado School, accompanied 
a Canadian mother of a deaf child, Mrs. 
Phyllis Watson of Toronto, to Denver, where 
they toured the gigantic Shwayder Brothers, 
Inc., plant, that still employs forty-six deaf 
people. Mrs. Watson is the president of the 
Parents of the Deaf Association of Ontario 
and she had been on a tour in the United 
States visiting the different state schools for 
the deaf and inspecting the combined system 
of teaching the deaf, which is not permitted 
in the Canadian schools. Oral instruction is 
required in the Canadian schools as well as in 
Great Britain. She spent the Easter week-end 
in the Colorado School and in Colorado 
Springs. 

Frank Blankis and his deaf sister, Annie, 
spent the weekend of April 27 and 28 in Colo¬ 
rado Springs visiting their brother, Carl and 
his wife and their baby girl, who will be one 
year old on June 1. Frank has been perma¬ 
nently employed for the state fish hatchery at 
Salida, Colo., since he left the Colorado 
School sixteen years ago. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Haponstall, nee Grace 
Kothe, are the proud parents for the first time 
of a new baby girl born on May 4. She 
weighed 8 pounds 12 ounces and her name is 
Vickie Lou. They are residing in Carlile, Wyo¬ 
ming. Both are alumni of the Colorado School. 
John has a deaf brother. Dee, who is to be 
graduated from the Colorado School on June 
2. Also, he has another deaf brother, Melvin, 
still residing in Colorado Springs and being 
employed at the Aircraft Mechanics, Inc. 

The writer of the news items just received 
a letter from Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Schwint, 
saying that they have their own baby daughter, 
9 months old and she weighs 20 pounds 6% 
ounces. They are running a farm at Quincy, 
Washington, where they are raising spuds, 
wheat, beans, etc., this year. 

Due to the construction of new Monument 
freeway, that will start soon in Colorado 
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Springs, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Works, nee Ruth 
Romero, were forced to sell their house that 
was willed to Robert by his mother a few 
years ago, and bought another house in the 
west side and moved into it. They have three 
children. Robert still is employed at the 
Union Printers’ Home and Ruth at the Colo¬ 
rado School. 

Herman Butler spent his Monday off, April 
6, in Pueblo, Colo., and he dropped in to visit 
Mr. and Mrs. Lorenz Downey, nee Annie Jor¬ 
genson, in their new home, into which they 
just moved from another house that was sold 
when they built a new freeway. Mr. and Mrs. 
Downey have one daughter still in high school 
and younger twin sons. 

Miss Antoinette Kaess, a 1952 Colorado 
School graduate and an alumna of Gallaudet 
College in Washington, D.C., has been in Blair 
Business College in Colorado Springs since 
May 1st taking a business course. 

Recently Mr. Antonio Danti of Colorado 
Springs purchased a 1957 Dodge four-door 
sedan. He is employed at the Aircraft Me¬ 
chanics of Colorado Springs and is known as 
an avid outdoorsman. The Danti’s have two 
husky sons. 


Illinois Convention in 1958 

In the "Dates Ahead" schedule pub¬ 
lished last month the convention of the 
Illinois Association of the Deaf was listed 
as for July 3-5, 1957. This was an error. 
The Illinois Association is to meet in 
Springfield July 3-5, 1958. 


Earl Chalkley, Pueblo, has been in the 
Glockner-Penrose Hospital, Colorado Springs, 
for the past month with a serious throat and 
chest infection. He hopes to leave soon and 
will convalesce at his parents’ home in Cimar¬ 
ron, Kansas. 

Don Henbest of Colorado Springs is now 
working at a guest ranch near Woodland Park. 

Kevin Lee Blackman made his appearance 
on April 17th at St. Anthony’s Hospital in 
Denver. His proud parents are Mr. and Mrs. 
Lee Blackman. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Norris of Durango have 
moved to Farmington, New Mexico, where he 
has obtained a better job. They now live at 
310 E. Broadway. 

Antonio Antuna has moved to Denver from 
New Mexico. We hope he will find a job and 
stay here. 

The Colorado Association for the Deaf held 
a banquet at the Swiss Chalet in Colorado 
Springs, with the 1957 graduating class as the 
guests of honor. Many members from Denver 
drove down for the affair. The banquet, held 
on May 25th, was preceded by a short meeting 
in the afternoon, in the auditorium of the 
Colorado School for the Deaf and Blind. 

Mrs. Carol Sponable was chairman of the 
hot supper held May 3rd at St. Mark’s Epis¬ 
copal Church which preceded the monthly 
meeting. A good number of people attended. 
Mrs. Eva Fraser is the chairman of the coming 
hot supper to be held before the monthly 
meeting June 12th of the Silent Athletic Club 
of Denver. 

Softball season has begun and again the 
team is sponsored by Shwayder Bros. Richard 
Morris is coach; Bill Fraser is assistant 
coach and Bob Edwards is manager. 

CALIFORNIA . . . 

Dispute this if you will, but age makes no 
difference when it comes to celebrating birth¬ 
days. That is, everyone secretly loves being 
remembered on the day, but not reminded 
of the passing years . . . and if Mrs. Angelo 
Skropeta felt like a queen, that was only the 
royal thing to do when she found herself be¬ 


ing feted with a surprise birthday party Sat¬ 
urday evening, June 1st by the people out 
at the Long Beach Club. Guests appeared in 
droves laden with gifts and cheery good 
wishes for Maud. (In answer to those im¬ 
pertinent questions, Maud . . . why not heed 
Jack Benny and answer tartly, “I am thirty- 
nine.” ’Tis woman’s privilege !—News Ed.) 

Enjoying the final weeks of a three-month 
visit to Southern California are Mr. and Mrs. 
Jonas Scherr of Baltimore, Maryland. The 
Scherr’s have been the guests of their daugh¬ 
ter and family out in Lakewood adjacent to 
Long Beach, having come west by plane April 
6. The couple have made many new friends 
during their stay and of special interest is 
the fact that Jonas, 69, retired last December 
after FIFTY-THREE long years of employ¬ 
ment as a ladies’ tailor specializing in the 
making of patterns for ladies’ coats and suits. 

Mr. and Mrs. Manuel Medina, former resi¬ 
dents of Arizona, have come to make their 
home in Compton. Readers may remember 
Manuel as the young fellow who used to 
contribute Arizona news for Swinging. 

Lynton Rider of Rider Productions took 
his movie company on “location” April 28th 
to the home of Max and Mary Thompson 
out in North Hollywood, where they enjoyed 
a dip in the lovely backyard pool between 
film sequences. Seems that Herb Schreiber 
and George Elliott, not forgetting Iva Small- 
idge, had the most fun; they kept throw¬ 
ing everybody into the drink. Speaking of 
Lynton, he was greatly honored by being 
asked to address the students at the River¬ 
side School during their annual Sports Ban¬ 
quet the evening of May 25th. The kids at 
the school say that his talk was most inter¬ 
esting and they were much entertained by 
the showing of several “shorts” from various 
movie films of Rider Productions. 

Francine has arrived to make her home 
with the Herb Schreibers! It took quite a 
bit of sleuthing to discover just who Fran¬ 
cine is and it turns out that “she” or “he” is 
nothing more than a 1956 Renault sports-car! 
That, we’ve gotta see! 

A small group of friends gathered at the 
home of Flo and Herman Skedsmo the eve¬ 
ning of May 9th to view color movies taken 
by Iva Smallidge during her recent tour of 
Australia and the south seas. They also rum¬ 
maged through a stack of snapshots and lis¬ 
tened with avid interest to Iva’s tale of her 
journey. Then, over coffee and sandwiches 
served by Flo, they all chipped in a dollar-a- 
head and gave the money to Iva, who plans 
to send it to the school for the deaf at Syd¬ 
ney, Australia. That’s our Iva . . . always do¬ 
ing something for others! Upon her return 
from a world tour two years ago, Iva raised 
a similar sum of money which she sent to 
benefit the deaf of Egypt. 

There’s gonna be a big time down in San 
Diego August 3rd, according to Marvin 
Thompson of Coronado Island, and folks 
are being urged to make the less than two- 
hour auto trip down there that Saturday 
’cause the San Diego Div. No. 110 is spon¬ 
soring their First Annual Fiesta Ball. Doors 
will open at 8 p.m. at the U. S. Grant Hotel, 
3rd and Broadway, and there’ll be prizes, big 
ones according to Marvin, for the most ori¬ 
ginal Spanish costumes, best beards and side¬ 
burns, etc., in addition to door prizes. All 
right, folks, let’s go pay them a visit . . . 
the people of San Diego have ever shown 
great hospitality to out-of towners! 

Mr. and Mrs. William Kiniski of Norwalk 
welcomed a second daughter. May 9th, named 
Caroletta. Mrs. Kiniski is the former Mer¬ 
cedes Luna, sister of Frank Luna and Mrs. 
Earl Beasley. Frank and his wife. Pat, ex¬ 
pect a second child at almost any moment 
and, witn so many girl-babies in the family 
(continued on page 20) 


N.F.S.D. DIVISION 110 
SAN DIEGO 

presents | 

1st Annual 
FIESTA BALL 

★ || 

RIVIERA ROOM 
U. S. GRANT HOTEL 

3rd and Broadway 
SAN DIEGO. CALIF. 

at 8:00 P.M. 

★ 

Prizes for Most Original 
Spanish Costumes 
Prizes for Sideburns and ; 
Beard 

★ 

Donation $1.50 per person 

All day Sunday at gay, color¬ 
ful Tijuana, Mexico, just I5| 
miles from San Diego. See' 
Bull Fights, Jai Alai, Horse I 
Racing, Greyhound Racing, | 
etc. . . . See beautiful San ! 
Diego's sites of interest. I 

★ 

Committee 

Wayne Gough, Chairman 
Marvin Thompson, Dick i 
Johnson, Carlos La Sierra / 
and Clyde Houze. 

★ 

For information 

Write to: Clyde Houze ! 
308 E. Washington Ave. | 


El Cajon, Calif. 
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Georgia Officials Learn About 
Deaf Drivers 

Some time in September an auto¬ 
mobile on a Georgia highway ran into 
a freight train and the driver was killed. 
We do not have information as to 
whether or not others were in the car. 

Upon investigation by highway of¬ 
ficials it was found that the driver was 
hard of hearing. Note that he was not 
deaf. The officials in charge of the 
motor vehicle department immediately 
issued an order to all examiners in the 
state requiring that licenses be denied 
all applicants who were unable to pass 
a hearing test. The hearing test consisted 
of a demonstration of the applicant’s 
ability to hear spoken conversation at 
a certain distance. Thus were deaf 
drivers of Georgia denied the use of 
their automobiles at one fell swoop. 

Mr. Ernest C. Herron, representing 
the Georgia Association of the Deaf, 
wired the office of the National Associ¬ 
ation of the Deaf for help in efforts to 
have this restriction rescinded. The N. 
A. D. has an impressive compilation of 
material attesting to the capabilities of 
deaf drivers, including statements from 
a number of traffic authorities to the ef¬ 
fect that they have found deaf drivers 


the safest of all drivers. This material 
was rushed to Mr. Herron, and the N. 
A. D. was ready to supply further as¬ 
sistance if necessary. 

On September 24 Mr. Herron had an 
appointment with the Director of Pub¬ 
lic Safety, and he was accompanied to 
the meeting by Supt. Alfred Davis of 
the Georgia School for the Deaf and 
several other interested persons. He 
gave the official the N.A.D. literature on 
deaf drivers and other material which 
the Georgia Association had prepared. 
The Director asked for time to study 
these documents and he stated that if 
he found indications that he had been 
wrong, he would withdraw the order 
against deaf drivers. Two days later, he 
phoned Mr. Herron that General Order 
No. 10, requiring hearing tests, was 
being abolished as of that moment, and 
thus ended one more of these occasional 
flare-ups against deaf drivers. 

It is important to note that when this 
action against deaf drivers came up we 
had our N.A.D. ready to help, and it 
did help. The deaf of Georgia had been 
enjoying the comforts of life without 
any need for assistance for several 
years. Some of them probably had even 
forgotten that the N.A.D. existed, or if 


they were aware of its existence, they 
possibly wondered what it did to justify 
its existence, but when a conflagration 
threatened, the N.A.D. was there to put 
out the fire. They had seen the support 
they had given the N.A.D. used to help 
the deaf in other places, and now they 
had an opportunity to see some of it 
come back to their .own state. The epi¬ 
sode in Georgia is one more reason why 
all the deaf should support the N.A.D. 

Legislation against deaf drivers will 
be proposed from time to time by of¬ 
ficials who are unaware of the capa¬ 
bilities of deaf drivers, but it will un¬ 
doubtedly be withdrawn when the facts 
are made known to the officials, as it 
has always been withdrawn in the past. 
The last opportunity the N.A.D. had to 
be of service to deaf drivers, before the 
Georgia flare-up, was two or three years 
ago when the deaf of Hawaii asked for 
help in gaining the right to drive. 
Drivers’ licenses had always been denied 
deaf drivers in Hawaii. The N.A.D. 
supplied the deaf of Hawaii with sta¬ 
tistics in support of deaf drivers, and it 
wrote letters to certain highway of¬ 
ficials, with the result that the ban 
against deaf drivers was immediately 
lifted. — October, 1956. 


^o*tt ... 

YOU HAVE A DATE 

IN ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI to help build a GREATER N.A.D. 

JULY 21-22-23-24-25-26-27 1957 


Twenty-fourth Triennial Convention of the 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

SPONSORED BY THE ST. LOUIS SILENT CLUB 

1957 St. Louis N.A.D. Convention Committee 
2839 Olive Street, St. Louis, Missouri 

Headquarters: - THE SHERATON - JEFFERSON HOTEL 


For information, write to 

Morris Campbell, Gen. Chairman Mrs. Virginia Branstetter 

1042 McCausland Avenue 2147a Maury Avenue 

St. Louis 10, Missouri St. Louis 10, Missouri 
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swinging . . . 

fcontinued from, page 18) 
already, Frank declares that if it is girl again, 
he is going to go off and shoot himself. Here’s 
hoping! 

In our latest efforts to secure coverage of 
the younger set of Southern California, we 
have been most fortunate in that beauteous 
Renah Ben-Ari of the Unison Club and Jew¬ 
ish Community Center has offered to help. 
However, with the deadline a week past (WTG 
isn’t the only one who has to hustle to meet 
deadlines) and no letter yet from Renah, 
we’ll probably have to wait until next month. 
Come on, Renah . . . give! 

Herman Skedsmo is burning up the high¬ 
ways and byways on a new 1957 Triumph 
motorcycle ... a dream in chrome and bright 
red. Herman and Flo travelled north the end 
of May in their ’56 Lincoln to see daughter 
Caroline graduate from the school at Berkeley. 
Son Bobby, age 13, will be home from the 
Riverside School in early June. 

Iva Smallidge and Ed Martini journeyed up 
to San Francisco the end of May and on Fri¬ 
day, May 24, they were present at the Battalion 
Review on Government Island, Alameda, when 
17-year-old Johnny Fail completed his basic 
training in the U. S. Coast Guard. Iva hauled 
out her new Bolex and took color movies of 
the ceremonies following which she and Ed 
drove Johnny to the Oakland airport and put 
him on a plane for Los Angeles, where he re¬ 
ceived a joyous welcome from his mother, 
Jerry, and John, his dad. Following a two- 
week visit at home in Long Beach, young 
Johnny will return to Alameda whence he will 
be sent to his first duty station aboard the 
Coast Guard Cutter Grisham. 

MONTANA . . . 

Mrs. Beulah McFarland enjoyed a recent 
vacation visiting a son in Spokane. Another 
son and his new wife who reside in Portland 
were also there. 

Vivian Miller, a former Billings resident, 
has now secured a good position with the fed¬ 
eral service in Fort Worth, Texas. She pre¬ 
viously was employed in Indianapolis. 

Ernest Cundy underwent an operation in 
March. At this writing, he is rapidly recover- 
ing. 

Visitors at the Roy Tuggle ranch were 
Amelia Dalke and her fiance, John Hetland. 
Roy just flew to Seattle to witness the Masons’ 
convention. 

Cecile Schaff was given a surprise bridal 
shower March 31st. Attending were Mesdames 
Don Brown, Alfred Bury, Ernest Cundy, Beu¬ 
lah McFarland, Katherine Schaff, Dominick 
Schaff, and Misses Amelia Dalke, Eileen 
Dietsch, Mae Snow, Bernice Schaff and Esther 
Schaff. Darlene Ostrum, Ingeborg Nerhus, and 
Mrs. Hector Nerhus were hostesses. Cecile is 
to marry Ronald Peterson on June 8th. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Conway are the proud 
parents of a daughter born on March 19. She 
comes as a companion to a sister and brother. 
Mrs. Conway was formerly Adele Mudro. A 
new arrival has also been announced at the 
Earl Walker home. Kirk arrived on March 20 
and weighed 7 pounds 13 ounces. Mr. and 
Mrs. Morris Erickson’s Timothy Jr. came on 
February 8th and tipped the scales at eight 
pounds three ounces. 

Ervin Bentz beats everyone here with a 1957 
hardtop Buick. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Altop entertained 
Mr. and Mrs. Art Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Rich¬ 
ard Eide, Mr. and Mrs. Robert LeMieux, Miss 
Flo Ellen Davisson, Vernon Hippe, and Clarice 
Petrick at a buffet style dinner on St. Pat¬ 
rick’s day. 

Edwin Krueger is attending Moler College 
in Spokane where he is studying barbering. 
He was taken there by Walter Herbold. 
fcontinued on page 21) 



ken's korner 

By Marcus L. Kenner 

“/ w/w could never make one small thing bloom 
Since I am neither water, sun nor rain. 

Am now surrounded in this quiet room 
By everything that speaks and calls your name^ 

— Hannah Kahn 


In Memoriam: It is a year — .Tune 
22nd — since my beloved wife and 
helpmate, Dora, suddenly passed 
away. The months come, the months 
go; sweet memories remain; but, 
still, we all miss you so! 

-x- * 

Presenting the Deaf: “The Com¬ 
panion” of Faribault, Minn, had an 
interesting article by its able Editor, 
Wesley Lauritsen, suggesting that the 
NAD initiate a national TV program 
to show the hearing public what the 
deaf can do in the field of education, 
industry, etc. There is no question 
that its possibilities are unlimited. 
Will Bro. Lauritsen, or some other 
foresighted person make such motion 
at the St. Louis Convention next 
month? 

* -jfr * 

Is it possible that so many of the 
deaf are incapable of any interest 
in an organization such as the NAD, 
designed to advance our own cause? 
Is it possible that the final score of 
a basketball game is of greater im¬ 
portance than Federal or State legis¬ 
lation which may vitally affect us as 
a class? Is it possible that so few 
of our youth are hardly aware of the 
significant trends surrounding our 
existence and the steps necessary to 
sell ourselves to a skeptical hearing 
world? Is it possible that we are 
merely rollin’ along, — willy-nilly, — 
not knowing whence? Or, is it pos¬ 
sible that you are not “listening” at 
all? Now, wait a minute, pals. Don’t 
get mad. I’m just asking. 

* * * 

“Z/fp reading is a two-way affair 
dependent both on the lip reader’s 
skill and on how the hearing person 
produces his words,” says Mrs. Grace 
E. B. Murphy, author of the book, 
“Your Deafness is not You.” That it 
has its limitations, sometimes comic, 
is illustrated by the tale of the digni¬ 
fied, old, deaf clergyman who was 
very sure of his lipreading prowess. 
Walking down the street on a warm 
day, he met a parishioner who asked: 
“How is your wife?” “Um, hot — 
very hot, um um,” he replied. 

* * * 

And this, from Scripps-Howard 
newspapers: 

Herbert Hoover, Jr., former Under- 


Secretary of State, makes no secret 
of his deafness. He even jokes about 
it. He tells of the time his wife heard 
noises in the night and discovered a 
burglar. She called to her husband, 
who didn’t quite catch what she was 
saying. “So I walked downstairs and 
shook hands with the burglar,” says 

Hoover. “I thought he was a guest.” 

* * * 

The Associated Press is authority 
for the statement that “a Japanese, 
Masahisa Matsubara, age 27, born 
deaf and dumb, has mastered writing 
in 13 foreign languages.” We won¬ 
der! How much would you and I 
give to “master” just one: our own 

English language! 

* * * 

Many years ago, Hafford Hetzler 
of Indianapolis, wrestled with a prob¬ 
lem in expression. Come to think of 
it: A blind man cannot logically say, 
on meeting a long absent friend, “I 
am glad to see you.” He does not 
actually see anyone at all. What he 
should say would be something like 
this: “I am glad to sense your pres¬ 
ence” or “I am glad to feel you.” We 
deaf frequently have the same diffi¬ 
culty. The other night at a party I 
was casually watching a couple of deaf 
young ladies talking, and, later wish¬ 
ing to repeat something they said to 
a third person, I began: “I overheard 
two young . . .” It did not seem right, 
somehow. I had heard nothing. So I 
started afresh. “I overlooked yester¬ 
day. . .” That was even worse. Still 
hoping, I tried again. “I oversaw a. .” 
At that stage of the proceedings I 
pulled my hat down hard and went 

away from there. See what I mean? 

* * * 

Au Revoir! Next month — July 
10th — I shall be winging my way 
across the Big Pond, visiting most of 
Europe and the Scandinavian coun¬ 
tries, including the deaf “Olympics” 
at Milan and conference of “World 
Federation of Deaf” at Rome. In this 
connection, I keenly regret my en¬ 
forced absence from the coming NAD 
St. Louis Convention, July 21-27, — 
after attending every one, since Hart¬ 
ford-1917, for a continuous period 
of 40 years! I’ll be flying back on 
September I5th; so this “Korner” 
will remain “vacant” for several 
months. Au Revoir, friends. 
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The A1 Christensens (nee Velma Haverson) 
will welcome a bundle from heaven in July 
to he a playmate for Sonia Trina, who will be 
two on Auf»:ust 16. 

Mrs. la Brock has just returned from a 
visit with the Clyde Catrons in Spokane. The 
Catrons are moving out to the Spokane Green 
Acres Valley. They will be neighbors of Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Olson. Mrs. Olson is the for 
mer Borghild Vassend and a Montana product. 

During spring vacation at Gallaudet Bobby 
Herbold and Nelly Nerhus were among the 
students who put aside term papers and all 
that goes with being an undergraduate, long 
enough to take in the wonders of the Empire 
State and the largest city in the U. S. 

The 5th Annual Alumni Day was held at 
the Montana School for the Deaf on March 
23. As in the past, the event was sponsored 
by the Great Falls Club of the Deaf. M. D. 
Garretson was chairman for the second con¬ 
secutive year. He was assisted by Carol Garret- 
son, Clarice Petrick, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Mullins, Floyd McDowell, Newton Scholar, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert LeMieux, and Flo Ellen 
Davisson. 

The day began in the afternoon with a 
basketball game scheduled between the alumni 
and the school’s team. The school’s team won 
with a .score of 62 to 51. Highest alumni scorer 
was Newton Shular while Fred Bass led the 
school’s team. 

That night a stage presentation entitled 
“T.V. Night” was presented in the auditorium. 
It consisted of different programs in the like¬ 
ness of a regular television broadcast. It was 
the first time in the history of Montana that 
any organization for the deaf had given a 
stage performance. 

One of the programs, ‘The Innocent By¬ 
stander” was directed and written by Richard 
Mullins who formerly acted in the famed 
“Arsenic and Old Lace” given by Gallaudet 
players several years ago. Ray Kolander was 
the main character. 

“Mr. Hulot’s Job” was directed and pro¬ 
duced by M. D. Garretson. He was also direc¬ 
tor of the Hit Parade. 

Entire proceeds of the “T.V. Night” tickets 
went to the Montana Association of the Deaf 
scholarship fund. This fund was established 
for the purpose of helping deaf graduates of 
the Montana School for the Deaf to attend 
Gallaudet College. 

MINNESOTA . . . 

Elmer Johnson noticed some time ago that 
his faithful Pontiac of 1949 vintage was be¬ 
ginning to sputter and he was afraid that one 
of these days he would find himself stranded 
on a street and so as a precautionary measure 
he got rid of the old car for a later model 
of the same make—a 1955 sedan. 

Helen Scheer and Darwin Teeters of Min¬ 
neapolis became engaged last October I and 
before we could spell Jack Robinson, they got 
married on Dec. 7. Who could have waited 
that long? 

Just like a grasshopper, Kenneth McBride 
of Arkansas made a leap here from Chicago 
and subbed as a floorman for a month at the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune plant. With his 
itching feet, he bade goodbye and leaped for 
parts unknown. Nice knowing him while it 
lasted. 

One Saturday evening, through the kindness 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Berger, colored picture 
slides were shown to those who showed up at 
Thomp.son Hall. The slides showed many 
points of interest, ©.specially scenes of Disney¬ 
land, in California. Almost every summer, the 
Bergers travel to California, where their chil¬ 
dren and grandchildren live. 


Not long ago Mr. and Mrs. Walter Herbold 
of Havre, Montana, had a physical checkup at 
the famed Mayo clinic in Rochester, Minn. 
Accompanying them was Mrs. Frank Mc¬ 
Collum (Florence Sabins), former domestic 
science instructor, who stopped in Faribault 
to renew old acquaintances for a week. Then 
all of them visited Thompson Hall before 
returning home. The Herbolds run a farm 
near Havre, while Mrs. McCollum lives with 
her hubby in Harlem where they are busy 
getting settled in a new home. 

Just for the record, several births and deaths 
were noted: A boy (3rd child) for the Jimmy 
Joneses on Oct. 31, a boy for the Glen Sam- 
uelsons of Osseo (first) on Nov. 18, a boy for 
the Roy Kleins (first) on Dec. 6, another boy 
for the fifth straight time, enough for a basket¬ 
ball or bowling team, for the Leo Latzs^ on 
March 24, a girl (second) for the Tony 
Palermos on April 20. 

Deaths—Mike Zroka’s father, Peter, Dec. 4, 
1956, age 67 years: stepmother of William 


There seems to be a tendency among 
Hollywood and foreign film producers 
to make fdms with an excessive amount 
of verbosity. While more and more 
action films, commonly called ‘‘B” pic¬ 
tures, are being relegated to the tele¬ 
vision medium (and good riddance, for 
most of them are either stupid or banal 
or both), this review fails to find any 
reason why newer films lean toward 
the verbose. Unless you are an adept 
lip-reader (there are many of the deaf 
who haven’t the ability) you will find 
most of the newer films dreadful bores. 

Here is a list of films that may he off 
your List: 

12 ANGRY MEN starring Henry 
Fonda. While it is a magnificent film 
with superb acting, a majority of the 
film takes place in a jury room in which 
twelve men contemplate the fate of a 
young murderer. Most of the dialogue 
is taken off camera. Even a hard of 
hearing person with his hearing aid 
volume turned up blastingly will find 
it difficult to understand this film. 

OEDIPUS REX, a tragedy of So¬ 
phocles done in the exact Ancient Greek 
tradition and manner. It concerns the 
king who unknowingly killed his father 
and married his mother. This is a film 
in which you or I or any of the deaf 
and hard of hearing will not understand 
simply because all of the actors wear 
masks and they speak with British ac¬ 
cents. 

THREE BRAVE MEN starring Ray 
Milland, Ernest Borgnine, and Dean 
Jagger. This story concerns a civilian 
employee’s sudden dismissal from the 
Navy Department on a charge of Com¬ 
munistic affiliation and his quest for jus¬ 
tice. This one has so much yakkity yak 
that unlike television you can’t shut it 
off. 

THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE 
STREET, starring Jennifer Jones. A 


Smeets, Dec. 31, age 60 years; Ted Stawi- 
koski’s father, Joe, Feb. 1, 68 years, of res¬ 
piratory ailment: his aunt and cousin followed 
two weeks later—all three within two weeks; 
Mrs. Daisie Malm, sister of Mrs. Nina Lauby, 
March 18. All of the survivors have our sym¬ 
pathy. 

After a short period of unemployment, Den¬ 
nis Berg and Tony Palermo were hired by the 
Toro Manufacturing Co. Before Tony could 
start working there, a hernia repair was neces¬ 
sary. 

Mrs. Petra Howard has been driving a new 
1956 Chevrolet sedan for some time. Because 
her work requires extensive traveling, the old 
car could no longer stand it: hence, the new 
model. Her son was transferred not long ago 
to Bemidji as supervisor for the rehabilitation 
bureau there. She kind of missed his com¬ 
pany, especially the grandchildren. 

Another new car owner is Mrs. Mabel Win¬ 
ston, who acquired a new 1957 4-door Chev¬ 
rolet sedan; the color is dusk pearl. 


love story of two poets amidst beautiful 
settings and gorgeous color. This is so 
dreary that it is wonderful for insomni¬ 
acs. 

THE GREAT MAN starring Jose Fer¬ 
rer and Keenan Wynn. This is a good 
movie from a terrible book. An en¬ 
grossing tale of a man assigned to dig 
up facts on the recently deceased tele¬ 
vision personality. To enjoy this film 
you must understand the dialogue 
thoroughly, not partly. 

FEAR STRIKES OUT starring Tony 
Perkins and Karl Malden. This film has 
considerable action. If you laugh at the 
antics of Jim Piersall of the Boston Red 
Sox, you’re all fouled up. An intelligent 
comprehension of the story will tell you 
why. If not, don’t bother. 

THE YOUNG STRANGER starring 
James MacArthur and Kim Hunter. A 
tale of youthful rebellion and a quest 
for justice from parental authority. All 
he needs is a swift kick in the pants. If 
you sympathize with this rebel, you 
really understood the picture. 

THE BACHELOR PARTY starring 
Don Murray. A true to life expose of 
every day living from the same pro¬ 
ducers as of “Marty.” If you enjoyed 
“Marty,” you will enjoy this one. How¬ 
ever, be forewarned that a comprehen¬ 
sion of this film is essential to complete 
enjoyment. 

These are the films you should avoid. 
If you find these on your theaters now, 
you can watch television. No television? 
Read a book! 

However, if you disagree with me, 
write this reviewer in care of The Si¬ 
lent Worker and tell him what you 
think and what sort of films he should 
write about. Is there any question con¬ 
cerning movies you would like answered 
in this column? He would be happy to 
be of service to the film-going deaf. 
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By Roger M. Falberg 

1648 Holmes Avenue, Racine, Wise. 


KANSAS . . . 

Mr. and Mrs. Mrs. Harold Most, Olathe, 
have purchased a home there. They had lived 
in a rented house since they moved there a 
few years ago. Mr. Most is boys’ counselor 
at the School for the Deaf. 

Death was a blessing for Mrs. Nora Howe 
of Webb City, Mo., on April 2. She passed 
away in a nursing home. She had been ill 
since suffering a stroke four years ago. She 
was a Kansas native and attended the Kansas 
school. Mrs. Howe, 68 years of age, is sur¬ 
vived by her husband, Percy Howe, two sons, 
two sisters and four grandchildren. Her burial 
place is not known. 

Charles Fairchild, Hutchinson, died on 
Easter Sunday, April 21, at a hospital. He had 
been ill ten months. His survivors include his 
beloved wife, Mrs. Carrie Fairchild, four chil¬ 
dren and several grandchildren. He was in¬ 
terred in Hutchinson. Our sympathy to the 
bereaved families. 

Mr. and Mrs. Beene Watkins, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley Dibble and Mrs. Robert Reed and 
Mrs. Carl Munz, all of Wichita, attended the 
funeral for Mr. Fairchild. 

The Wichita keglers, Otis Koehn, Adolph 
Geier, Floyd Ellinger, Clarence Johnson and 
Francis Srack journeyed in the Koehn car to 
Dallas, Texas, April 12 to take in the SWDBA 
tourney on the 13th. The prizes the men 
brought home with them were none. Guess 
they were off form, huh! 

Mrs. Earl Nyquist, Wichita, was one sur¬ 
prised person on April 13. Her daughter told 
her that she was to meet a friend at the 
1.0.0.F. hall so Mrs. Nyquist went along just 
for fun. There she received a happy surprise 
as it turned out to be a birthday party for her. 
Her only concern was the way she was 
dressed and her hair was in curls. The sur¬ 
prise was hostessed by Mrs. Clarence Johnson 
and Miss Mina Munz. 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Srack, Wichita, had 
a very enjoyable 16-day trip through Okla¬ 
homa, Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Missouri the latter part of April. They 
visited many interesting places and visited the 
schools for the deaf at Austin, Texas, Baton 
Rouge, La., Jackson, Miss., and Little Rock, 
Arkansas. At Baton Rouge they did not like 
the way food was served in P"rench cafes al¬ 
though they thought other scenes were beauti¬ 
ful. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Eilts, Winfield, called 
on Mr. and Mrs. Schuler, Ness City, one week¬ 
end during April. The Schulers are the par¬ 
ents of Wilbur Schuler, the former Wichitan 
who moved to California several years ago. 
Wilbur Schuler is now employed by the North 
American Aircraft Co., near Los Angeles and 
is now the father of a three-weeks-old daughter 
born to his second wife. 

Mr. and Mrs. Beene Watkins and Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Reed, Wichitans, were in Okla¬ 
homa City May 4 to take in the Club for the 
Deaf meeting. While there, they met Billy 
Reynolds of Colorado, a former Kansan. Mr. 
Reynolds was visiting his mother and daughter 
who is attending college there. 

Mrs. Richard Jennings, Wichita, was pre¬ 
sented a combination anniversary and Mother’s 
Day gift, a Midco wrist watch on May 4, by 
her husband. They were married five years 
ago. Nice gift. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus Thompson, Virginia 
Mussler, all of Winfield, and Carl Burgess, 
Wichita, motored to Olathe May 4 to visit the 
school for the deaf, which they enjoyed very 
much, especially the young people. 

Carl Burgess and Virginia Mussler, both 
hearing, but very much interested in the deaf, 
have become engaged and plan to be married 
on June 1. They plan to live in Wichita where 
Carl is assistant manager of a hat store, 
Wormser Co. Carl hopes to be a minister to 
fcontinued on page 23) 


I am writing this in early April, on 
a very foggy day. The trees, barren 
sentinels, are visible only for a block — 
then they fade away. Down by the lake 
the sands are frozen and damp and the 
waves, rolling restlessly, become ob¬ 
scured as one gazes out over the vast 
expanse of water. 

Fog is nothingness. It cannot be 
grasped and torn away to reveal the 
clear blue skies that lie above. Fog 
covers everything, indiscriminately, both 
the beautiful and the commonplace. 

People approach swiftly, unexpected¬ 
ly out of the fog; are glimpsed in a 
blurred, unreal way; and are swiftly 
enveloped again in the obscuring, all- 
encompassing fog. 

Gazing out of my window at the 
wavering mists, it occurs to me that 
many men seem to live out their entire 
lives within a fog, never knowing or 
wanting to know the truth about other 
races and other men concealed in the 
mists with which they have enshrouded 
their own minds. Their lives are 
clouded with prejudice, intolerance, 
and bigotry. 

You and I who are deaf — we know 
what it means to be discriminated 
against, don’t we? We don’t like it very 
much, do we? We’ve set up the NAD 
because of our dislike for the preju¬ 
dices and misunderstandings directed 
against us in the minds of men. 

Men say that we are this, we cannot 
do that, we should not do this (for our 
own good, of course!), we shall not do 
that, and that, and that. We know we 
can, and we know we should — but the 
damp gray nothingness of fog is in the 
minds of hearing people where the deaf 
are concerned. They see us only by one 
— and all the rest of us are hidden in 
the fog, unseen and unknown. The limi¬ 
tations and failings of one are assumed 
to be the limitations of all — because 
the mists conceal the whole. 

If you are in a strange city on a fog¬ 
gy day, and wish to see what lies hid¬ 
den in the mists, you cannot remain 
standing on a single street corner and 
expect all things to pass before your 
eyes. You know this, so you walk 
through the strange city and see 
through the fog as best you can. 

Just as the fog that lies bevond my 
window today cannot be pierced unless 
one walks through it, going close to the 
things on« wishes to se^, neith'^r can 
the prejudices and intolerances of m«n 
be grasped and flung aside unDss the 
men themselves will recognize the fog 


in their minds for what it is — one of 
the most demeaning, creeping evils 
upon the face of the earth. And then 
they will know that if the fog is to be 
lifted, if men are to live together in 
peace, they must walk through the mists 
and sincerely try to examine closely 
and sympathetically the races and re¬ 
ligions that are different from their 
own. If all men would do this, bigotry 
would vanish. 

But, for some unfathomable reason, 
men do not want to understand other 
groups of men, so the fog drifts on, 
deep, heavy and dank. It does not have 
to be there — it is there because men 
want it to be there. And, since it is there, 
it covers all things, all truths, and ban¬ 
ishes all hope of a continuing and last¬ 
ing peace on earth. 

Is it useless to battle the fog? Isn’t it 
impossible to eliminate all prejudice? 
Maybe ... I don’t know. 

I see a talented deaf man mired in 
despondency because prejudice and dis¬ 
crimination against the deaf have de¬ 
prived him of the opportunity to make 
full use of his talents. Then I see this 
same man speaking scornfully and dis¬ 
paragingly of his “queer” Jewish neigh¬ 
bors. I see a man who has done much 
for the deaf, who fights prejudice 
against the deaf wherever he finds it, 
who says, “Ship all the Negroes back to 
Africa!” 

And I wonder. 

“Keep the foreigners out,” says an¬ 
other. “Give the jobs to the deaf!” His 
parents were immigrants. 

And I wonder . . . and I wonder. 

I believe in the brotherhood of all 
mankind. I believe in doing unto others 
as I would have others do unto me — 
be they red, yellow, black, brown, white, 
Mohammedan, Hebrew, or anything 
else. 

And I believe that if you wish to re¬ 
move prejudice against the deaf, then 
you must remove all — yes, ALL — 
prejudices. You cannot neatly slice out 
one piece of a fog and expect the rest 
to remain just as it is. 

Intolerance is a cutlass that has two 
sharp, keen edges. Wield the cutlass 
against another minority and you keep 
the creeping fog alive, you pass the 
sword on and it will, eventually, be 
turned against you — for you, too, are 
in a minority. 

The fog has lifted outside my window 
now, gentle rain is falling . . . and I am 
wondering. 
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the deaf in the next few years and is learninj; 
the sign language. So is Miss Mussler. Con¬ 
gratulations! 

Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Dibble, Wichita, at¬ 
tended the funeral of his sister, Mrs. Mamie 
Spangler at Newton May 11. She was a victim 
of cancer. Consolations. 

At the close of the bowling season in 
Wichita the men keglers at the Skybowl 
League got third place while the women keg¬ 
lers at the Playmor League took second place. 
Believe they all will be back in league bowl¬ 
ing this fall. 

The Boeing Airplane Co. for some years has 
been reluctant to hire deaf workers and only 
by certain qualifications four men and one 
woman were able to get jobs there. These 
people are Wilbur Ruge, Benne Watkins, Max 
Nelson, Tom Allen, Bob Foster, and Lois Mc- 
Glynn. By the untiring efforts of the Rev. 
Robert Gill to see that more deaf workers be 
hired, the company is now willing to hire 
them provided that they pass the 1. Q. tests. 
The new workers hired recently are Adolph 
Geier, Clarence Johnson, Earl Nyquist, Carl 
Munz, Jim Willison and Everett Wimp. 

Want to hear .some good news? The Wich¬ 
ita deaf people have organized a new club for 
the deaf. The discussions, arguments, plan¬ 
nings, agreements were brought to a close on 
May 11 with the election of officers and a 
board of directors. The new club will be 
known as the Wichita Association for the 
Deaf. There are about 135 deaf people living 
in Wichita and only one club for them will 
do. New to you? No, don’t get me wrong. 
For some years there had been efforts to 
merge the two existing clubs for the deaf and 
for many rea.sons they were frustrated. So the 
only way to get as many deaf as possible to 
become members, a new club was organized 
and put on trial for a year. If the new club 
progresses well, the two old clubs will be dis¬ 
solved. The new officers are Wilbur Ruge, 
president; Donald Funke, vice-president; 
Pauline Conwell, secretary; Jerry Crabb, treas¬ 
urer; Wm. Doonan, assistant treasurer. The 
board of directors is composed of ten mem¬ 
bers. We hope to have a membership of 100 
and there is no reason why it can not be ac¬ 
complished. Wish us good luck. 

The Kansas friends of Mrs. Marie Campbell 
Jones of Kansas City were sorry to hear of her 
death which came on April 30. She had been 
seriously ill for ten months suffering with an 
incurable disease. She was the wife of George 
Jones. Our sympathy to the bereaved husband. 
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440 Miriam Way, Route I 
Colton, California 



It is a fact that there is considerable 
hue and cry in the printing industry 
for a small rotary letterpress that will 
print from a thin relief plate containing 
the entire form. It is rumored, even, 
that one press manufacturer is survey¬ 
ing the field for a potential market. It 
is possible that designs for such a press 
are on the drawing board. 

At last, competitive methods of put¬ 
ting ink on paper seem to have spurred 
the letterpress section of America’s 
great printing industry into doing some 
real honest-to-goodness research and 
experimentation with machines and 
processes instead of resting on laurels 
of several decades ago. In view of the 
task they perform, that of transferring 
ink from the type surface to a sheet of 
paper, our presses are relatively per¬ 
haps the heaviest pieces of machinery 
in use in industry. As things now stand 
the enormous weight and the great 
power required to drive them are neces¬ 
sary to support the heavy type form. 
And that because someone in the forgot¬ 
ten past decided that type should be al¬ 
most one inch high. 

What letterpress printers want to see 
come about are faster presses; faster, 
more fool-proof engraving methods so 
the entire form can be contained on one 
plate; new developments in inks and 
papers, and many other attainments of 
lesser importance. 

Have you keyboard athletes set but¬ 
ted lines only to have an unsightly gap 
plainly indicate that they were butted 
slugs? Here’s a trick that may help 
overcome this difficulty. Set line tight 
with spacebands, putting all extra 
spacing on the end. Set line again, dis¬ 
tributing the extra spacing evenly 
among the spacebands. 

The booths used by London Stationers 
of the 1540’s to sell their books and 
printing were made with flat roofs for 
crowds to stand on while watching 
parades. 

As early as 1787 a newspaper was 
being printed at Lexington, Kentucky, 
on a press that had been toted thither 
by river boat and pack mule from Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

In the early days of printing the 
building of a new press was under the 
supervision of the shop pressman, who 
was required to know exactly how every 
part should be constructed and fitted. 


We are indebted to Brother Sam B. 
Rittenberg of Birmingham, Alabama, 
for the June installment of the National 
Amalgamated Directory of Silent Print¬ 
ers. 

Sam B. Rittenberg (himself) Head Let¬ 
ter-Outline Operator. Brother Sam 
was recently awarded a Movado 
watch in recognition of his 32 years’ 
service on the Birmingham News-Post 
Herald. 

A. M. Bell, News Operator for 28 years. 
Pat G. Kirkland, News Operator also 
for 28 years. 

Rush Letson, Ad Operator. 

R. C. McElvana, Ad Makeup. 

D. M. Huffman, Cutline Operator. 

Ray Hipp, News-Ad Operator. 

Carmi Glower, News-Ad 0})erator. 

E. M. Sutter, Ad-Makeup. 

J. F. Bailey, Markup Man. 

Myron Lee, Ad Makeup. 

E. C. Jordan, Ad Makeup. 

Harry E. Walker, Ad Operator. 

Walter S. Griffin, Ad Operator. 

E. Dean Green, News Operator. 

R. F. DeLoach, Ludlow Operator. 

Henry C. Morgan, Floorman-Operator. 

That’s quite a lineup of Silent Print¬ 
ers on one newspaper — maybe even 
more than on the Oakland Tribune. We 
are told that most of the above are 
products of the Alabama School and 
studied the trade under Professor H. L. 
Baynes. 

The good Professor was honored by 
22 of his former pupils, at the Home¬ 
coming Game at the school last fall, who 
presented him with a walnut desk as a 
token of the high esteem in which he 
is held. 

Thanks, Brother Rittenberg, for send¬ 
ing us this information. You also may 
consider yourself a Silent Printer 1/c 
along with Brother Vernon Cherry. 

Speaking of professors as we were up 
above reminds us that we were recently 
offered a professorship by one of our 
leading colleges. They had in mind the 
establishment of a Chair of Beard Culti¬ 
vation as a part of their program in the 
Fine Arts. However, we did not feel 
that we could accept since the college 
was co-educational and we knew that 
our presence on the campus would be 
a seriously distracting influence upon 
the young ladies in their struggle to ac¬ 
quire a higher education. 
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CHECKMATE! 


“'Loco'" Ladner 




Profile of a Chessmaster 

By Juan F. Font 

Once upon a time, about thirty-five 
years ago, a boy stopped in front of a 
store in the small town where he lived. 
He was fascinated by a special sale ad¬ 
vertised in the window display which 
offered chessmen for only 25 cents a 
set. To the ten-year-old, this was a bar¬ 
gain not to be passed up even if he did 
not know anything about the game. May¬ 
be this boy was lanky, with a shock of 
black hair, and perhaps a few freckles. 
We don’t know. But we do know that 
was how Emil Stephen Ladner, the pres¬ 
ent chess editor of The Silent Worker 
and one of America’s ten best chess 
players among the deaf, was introduced 
to the Royal Game. After buying one of 
the sets and learning through library 
books how to play, he found to his dis¬ 
may that there was no one in the neigh¬ 
borhood or even in the bosom of his 
family who could play chess. This glar¬ 
ing fault Emil soon got around by teach¬ 
ing the game to his friends and in time 
he had plenty of opponents with whom 
to match wits. 

The pride of the Ladner clan was 
born in San Jose, California, March 13, 
1912 and on a Friday, too. Which ex¬ 
plains why number 13 has no terrors for 
him. About the age of five an attack 
of scarlet fever caused the deafness that 
was to send him to schools for the deaf. 
He attended St. Joseph’s at Oakland, 
the California School at Berkeley, and 
Gallaudet College (class of ’35). His 
B.A. degree in Education was acquired 
at the University of California. 

His family ancestry is a happy one in 
that it made Emil a true son of Sunny 
California. On his father’s side he is of 
German stock; on his mother’s, he came 
from the Spanish pioneers who, coming 
up through Mexico, founded San Diego, 
Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, San Fran¬ 
cisco, and many other towns. Emil’s 
father was bell captain of one of San 
Francisco’s most prominent hotels. 

At Gallaudet. he engaged in chess 
games with some success. In football he 
carried the number 13 and must have 
outdone Bronko Nagurski with his antics 
on the gridiron since they earned for 

Left to right: Profile of a chessmaster; 
Suzanne, David, Jennifer proudly looking at 
one of their dad's trophies; Richard. The 
beautiful redwood burl box was made by 
Dr. Tom L. Anderson. 


him the nickname of “Loco,” bestowed 
upon him by Kenneth “Pop” Nelson. 
On the teaching staff of the California 
School for the Deaf for the past 22 
years, he is fortunate to have for his 
superior Dr. Elwood Stevenson, one of 
the most sympathetic and enlightened 
educators of the deaf. 

Emil is happily married to Mary Till 
Blackinton of Michigan (Gallaudet ’36), 
a gifted artist and silversmith who also 
is a teacher at the Berkeley School. 
They have four children, all charming 
and all highly individualistic — Sue, 
17; David and Richard, 13-year-old 
twins, and Jennifer, 11. 

Among his recreations Ladner lists 
golf and bridge. A good member, he has 
given much time to social and business 
affairs for the NAD, CAD, and NFSD. 

Joining the Oakland and Berkeley 
chess clubs, Ladner played in matches 
and tournaments with fairly good re¬ 
sults. It was not until 1951 that he 
probably reached his peak when he won 
the Berkeley Chess Club title. He has 
been a long time member of the Berke¬ 
ley Chess Club for the Deaf and been 
champion whenever he could beat Lean¬ 
dro Maldonado out of it. In the contests 
sponsored by the California Association 
of the Deaf he won the state chess title 
for the years of 1946, 1948 (in co¬ 
championship with Finer Rosenkjar), 
1952 and 1956. Ladner has yet to 
achieve a national title but has hopes of 
winning it. He claims that some day 


Juan Font and Robert Kannappell will 
be too feeble to lift their chess pieces 
(perish the thought!) and then will be 
the time when he can win. This author 
thinks he should take into account Larry 
Leitson, whose shadow over the chess 
board grows more menacing each day. 

When asked about the influence on 
his game as exercised by other players, 
Ladner modestly admits that from Mal¬ 
donado he learned to pay more atten- 
tio to the development of the game be¬ 
fore launching into what would have 
been ill-considered and ill-fated attacks. 
From Kannappell he learned how to 
analyze the endings more thoroughly. 
From Font, he learned to stop, look and 
think before making a move that seemed 
promising and, from Leitson, he learned 
the art of boning up on openings before 
the opponent has the jump on him. In 
short, each good player Ladner met gave 
him pointers that helped to make him a 
formidable and an all-round good chess 
player. In the opinion of Chessmaster 
Stevenson, Emil excels as solver of chess 
problems. 

(Author Font finished off this inter¬ 
esting story ivith a record of one of 
Ladner s best games, which he played 
ivith Capablanca-like precision and won 
in a surprise ending. Lack of space 
prevents publication of the game but it 
will appear later. — Ed.) 

Congratulations, Dr. Myers 

Chess players extend their heartiest 
congratulations to Dr. Lowell J. Myers 
upon his attainment of the degree of 
Doctor of Laws; and in becoming a 
member of the bar of tbe State of Illi¬ 
nois and also the Federal Government- 

Lowell is a fine chess player and par¬ 
ticipated in one of our chess tourna¬ 
ments for the deaf. However he had to 
withdraw to continue his studies. Now 
we hope he will have time for some 
chess with his former opponents. He 
ought to lay down the law to us! 
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SW’s 8th Annual All-America Basketball Story . . . 


Dennis Wernimont of Iowa Repeats as 

Player of Year 

Fanwood Ends St. Mary’s Reign as Eastern Champ . . . Mississippi Because of Mighty Joe Russell 
Wins Mason-Dixon Title . . . West Virginia Has Record 2-3 Year . . . Malcolm 

Norwood of Virginia Coach of Year 


W E HAVE NO CHOICE but to name 
Dennis Wernimonl of Iowa School for 
the Deaf the national school for the deaf 
basketball Player of the Year. The guy 
had it last year and he is better this 
year. He almost single-handedly kepi 

ART KRUGER nation. His 

basketball perform¬ 
ances last season rivaled any of the 
former greats there such as Larry 
Marxer, Robert Fisher, and Marvin Tut¬ 
tle, who later played for Des Moines 
Silent Club which won the AAAD na¬ 
tional basketball tournament title three 
times. 

Now the workhorse of an 11-11 out¬ 
fit and the only letterman back, Dennis 


By Art Kruger 

averaged 27.3 points per game this sea¬ 
son and is the highest scorer in Omaha- 
Council Clufifs metropolitan high school 
basketball history. His feats were fea¬ 
tured in the Owaha World-Herald for 
Monday, April 1, 1957, by Don Lee 
under the caption: “Iowa Deaf Star 
Dennis Wernimont Wrecks Prep Bas¬ 
ketball Records,'’ which is as follows: 

Open up your record hooks, basketball statis¬ 
ticians, and make room at the top of several 
lists. 

The name is Dennis Wernimont — Mr. Bas¬ 
ketball in the Omaha-Council Bluffs area this 
season. 

Wernimont, the Iowa School for the Deaf 
sizzler, had accounted for plenty of work for 
the figure filberts when he wrapped up his 
court career a couple of weeks ago. 

He leaves at least four records in the wake 
of the most blistering basket pace in metro¬ 
politan history. The marks: 

Most points in a career — 1,807. 

Most points in one season — 692 (1955-56). 

Best average per year over four seasons 
— 451.75. 

Best average per game in one season — 
27.6 (1955-56). 

Every point Wernimont scored this season 
was a career mark. 



That’s because h 
after the 1955-56 
the previous high 
Boese of Nebraska 

is three-year total of 1,235 
campaign was better than 
of .998, held by Delbert 
School for the Deaf fame. 


77 

IQfid-fif; 

. 466 


.. 692 

1956-57 . 

. 572 

Total . 

. 1,807 


Dennis is a good-looking crew-cut lad, 
stands 6-feet-l and weighs 165. 

Wernimont came within three points of 
heading the list of metropolitan scores for an 
unprecedented three straight years. 

Dennis Wernimont was honored with 
a place on the second team of Class B 
all-state. The all-star rosters of the State 
include a total of 25 outstanding prep- 
sters selected to positions on five all-state 

At left, Mighty Joe Russell of Mississippi 
School for the Deaf is being congratulated 
by h is coach, Cecil B. Davis, upon being 
named Most Valuable Player of the Mason- 
Dixon cagefest for the second straight 
year. Davis will miss Mighty Joe, as he 
graduated this month. Right: Iowa School 
for the Deaf's Dennis Wernimont, who has 
scored more points in his career than any 
other high school player in Omaha-Council 
Bluffs history, has been named national 
school for the deaf Player of the Year for 
the second straight year. The Carroll, 
Iowa, senior has a four-year scoring mark 
of 1,807 points, including 572 this year. 


Class A teams, and a like number of 
Class B performers named to the five 
Class B “all” teams. 

Dennis also was honored for the sec¬ 
ond straight year when he was picked 
on the first team of the All-Southwest 
Iowa Class B basketball team—and he 
again topped all the vote-getters. 

Some critics rate Wernimont better 
than Marvin Tuttle, Bobcat star of serv- 
eral seasons ago, who is the only boy 
from that school ever to make the Iowa 
Daily Press Association’s first all-state 
team. 

Wernimont is a great jump and out- 
shooter, and according to the Des 
Moines Register “he could make any 
prep outfit in the state.” No team ever 
has stopped him in three years. He hit 
93 points in his club’s three Sectional 
Tournament victories at Treynor. 

And now let George Propp, basket¬ 
ball coach of Nebraska School for the 
Deaf, tell you more about Dennis Werni¬ 
mont as follows: 

“I sorta had reservations about the 
fellow — he made things look too easy, 
as though he were loafing. I know dif¬ 
ferently now. He made 29 points against 
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21-3 RECORD — Here's West Virginia School for the Deaf basketball team, which com¬ 
pleted the most successful cage season in its history. From left, kneeling: Chester Mayers, 
Robert Moon, Billy Trader, Carroll Hamlin. Standing: Harold Wiley (manager), Dale 
Riffle, Vernon Devericks, Charles Buemi, Gene Smith, Johnny Popovich, Larry Jones, Billy 
Bob McCoy, Malcolm Norwood (coach). Piloted by "Coach of the Year" Norwood, who 
obtained his higher learning at Gallaudet College via American School for the Deaf, the 
Lions won the Potomac Valley Conference championship for the first time in the 20-year 
history of the conference. The two boys most responsible for West Virginia's astounding 
success this year are a pair of seniors, Charles Buemi (6-1) and Gene Smith (6-5). And 
those two whiz kids had some help from two other seniors, Billy Bob McCoy and Johnny 
Popovich. 


my team. But here’s how I became con¬ 
vinced that the kid is great: Holy Name 
of Omaha is just across the street from 
our school. Its team won the Class A 
championship in Nebraska this year. 
ISD had a game with Holy Name late 
in February, and I made up my mind 
that if anybody could stop Wemimont, 
Holy Name would do it. They had the 
speed, height, and defensive savvy to 
make it tough for any team, and with 
only one man to concentrate on, I was 
sure that they would make it exceeding¬ 
ly tough for Dennis. ISD lost, to be sure. 
Wernimont, needing only 18 or 20 points 
to earn the tab of greatness, in my 
opinion, hit for thirty-five^ 

* 

The biggest news of the school for 
the deaf basketball season was that a 
dynasty came to a final and conclusive 
end when the underdog New York 
quintet defeated the perennial winner 
and highly regarded five from St. Mary’s 
of Buffalo by the score of 50-42 in the 
finals of the 25th annual Eastern Schools 
for the Deaf Athletic Association bas¬ 
ketball tournament held at the New York 
School for the Deaf in White Plains, 
N.Y., on February 21-22-23. 

St. Mary’s in tasting the defeat for 
the first time, however, leaves one mark 
for other schools to shoot for, this being 
29 consecutive tournament wins in seven 
meets. 

New York won the event last in 1950 
at Western Pennsylvania of Pittsburgh. 

Kelvin Brand (No. 10) and Roger Konoski 
(No. 14) are the main reasons Paul Ken¬ 
nedy s Fanwood cagers were able to end 
St. Mary's 6-year reign as Eastern cham¬ 
pions. 


The year before it also captured the title 
when it last was the host. 

Before 1949, NYSD never had won 
the tourney. It was runner-up in 1935 
and 1936 and then again in 1941. The 
most consistent winner of this tourney 
has been New Jersey, which has cap¬ 
tured the title seven times but not since 
1942. St. Mary’s had won the last six 
times but never before. 

West Virginia, seeded second, which 
was upset by New York, in the semi¬ 
finals, regained its composure in the last 
half to catch Western Pennsylvania for 
a 77-74 victory and third place in the 
tourney. 

Mt. Airy captured the consolation 
championship in the afternoon with a 
62-50 win over New Jersey. 



For better reading below are results 
of the 25th annual BSSDAA meet: 

St. Mary’s 50, Kendall 23 

Western Pa. 64, New Jersey 54 

West Virginia 58, American 40 

New York 63, Mt. Airy 42 

St. Mary’s 57, Maryland 29 

American 36, Kendall 22 

New Jersey 35, Maryland 28 

Mt. Airy 34, American 31 

St. Mary’s 81, Western Pa. 61 

New York 68, West Virginia 51 

Mt. Airy 62, New Jersey 50 (5th place) 

West Virginia 77, Western Pa. (3rd place) 
New York 50, St. Mary’s 42 (final) 

Kelvin Brand led NYSD in scoring 
by a slim margin over Roger Konoski. 
Roger was the hero of the championship 
surge, however. He made 60 points in 
three games for a 20-game average. 
Brand, helped by a 34-point effort in the 
West Virginia game, including 18 free 
throws, tallied 67 for a 22.3 average. 
Mike Dorrell of Western Pennsylvania 
was tops, however. He had scores of 33 
and 30 points on his way to a 73-point 
total on three games. 

After the final game of the Eastern 
cagefest there was a conference of 
coaches and the following made up the 
all-tournament teams: 

First Team — Kelvin Brand of New 
York, Roger Konoski of New York, Wil¬ 
liam Schwall of St. Mary’s, Charles 
Buemi of West Virginia, Michael Dor¬ 
rell of Western Pennsylvania. 

Second Team — Robert Yuhas of New 
Jersey, William Tullock of St. Mary’s, 
Gene Smith of West Virginia, Paul 
Knetzner of Western Pennsylvania, 
Thomas Johnston of Mt. Airy. 

A week after this tournament New 
York competed in the annual Private 
and Parochial Schools Association 
tournament. Participating in the Class 
C brackett, NYSD won another cham¬ 
pionship. Roger Konoski again was the 
hero and was voted MVP of this meet. 
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Some of the cagers who deserve national recognition. Top, left to right: Hubert Anderson, Indiana; Stan Helgeson, Wisconsin; Jim 
Indiana; Charles Buemi, West Virginia; Anthony Callies, Minnesota. Bottom: Dickie Vickers, Kentucky; Paul Knetzer, Western I 
Raymond Grice, Louisiana; James Styn, Michigan. AH are six footers except Styn and Vickers, who are 5-10. 


Goach Paul Kennedy’s athletic success 
at NYSD continues to amaze all con¬ 
cerned. He’s quite a tutor. 

* 

Now switch reels to the other schools 
for the deaf basketball tournament. 

The Mississippi School for the Deaf 
cagers, combining the home-court ad¬ 
vantage ball-control tactics, and mainly 
because of Joe Russell, edged the North 
Carolina School for the Deaf quintet, 
29-25, to take top honors in the 5th an¬ 
nual Mason-Dixon tournament held at 
Jackson, Miss., February 1-2. 

Both teams hit on only 10 shots from 
the floor, and both had 15 charity at¬ 
tempts, but Mississippi converted nine 
to North Carolina’s five, and that told 
the story. The fact that Mississippi was 



able to control the defensive boards was 
another factor that led to the downfall 
of North Carolina. 

The game was somewhat highlighted 
by an individual scoring duel between 
Mississippi’s senior forward, ^ Russell, 
and North Carolina’s freshman forward, 
Charles Pless. Russell came out on top 
with 18 points. Pless meshed 16. But 
high scoring just wasn’t on the agenda 
as Mississippi sought to control the ball 
with a freeze that proved iciest in the 
third quarter when both quintets scored 
one field goal each, and that was all! 
Congrats, Mississippi! 

This was the second title for Missis¬ 
sippi in five years, while North Carolina 
copped the laurels in 1953, ’55, and ’56. 

Results of Mason-Dixon meet: 



Mississippi 58, Florida 41 

Louisiana 51, Virginia 48 

IVlississinpi 46, Alabama 38 

North Carolina 50, Louisiana 43 

Alal)ania 55, Virginia 50 

Florida 49, Louisiana 39 

Alabama 81, Florida 41 (third place) 

Mississippi 29, North Carolina 25 (final) 

Mighty Joe Russell, who was the high¬ 
est scorer of the tournament, chalking 
up 72 points in three games, was voted 
the most valuable player of the tourney 
for the second straight year. He was 
also named on the all-tournament team 
which was composed of Charles Pless, 
Russell Johnson and Donald Core of 
North Carolina; Kenneth Johnson and 
Larry Potter of Alabama; Sam Pert of 
Florida, Raymond Grice of Louisiana: 
Tommy Sullivan of Virginia, and Frank 
Williamson of Mississippi. 

* 

It’s doubtful if two high school ath¬ 
letes from the Romney area ever enjoyed 
a more bountiful year than the one now 
being written by Charles Buemi and 
Gene Smith of West Virginia School for 
the Deaf. 

Last fall WVSD had the best football 
outfit in its history and was rated No. 1 
in the nation among schools for the 
deaf and now the school has had the 
greatest basketball season since the 

Left: Paul Kaessler, who now becomes one 
of the all-time basketball greats at Clarke 
School for the Deaf. During the past season 
he kept the crowds cheering and screaming 
with his 30-point average. His 30.3 topped 
the nation. Right: Wayne Spears of Okla¬ 
homa School for the Deaf, who carved 
himself a niche in OSD football hall of 
fame with a four-year scoring mark of 
1,638 points, for an average of better than 
22 points per game. 
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sport was organized at the Romney in¬ 
stitution. 

Coach Norwood’s relentless crew com¬ 
pleted the year with a 21-3 record, which 
is the best in the nation among schools 
for the deaf. They won the Potomac 
Valley Conference championship, placed 
third in the Eastern Schools for the 
Deaf Athletic Association Basketball 
Tournament, and won the Sectional 
Championship before being eliminated 
from the state race at the Regional 
tourney. It was also the first time that 
the boys from WVSD had gone beyond 
the finals in the sectionals. 

The team scored a total of 1,695 
points for an average of 70.6 markers 
per game as against 1,264 points and a 
52.3 average by the opposition. They 
were also superb in the rebounding de¬ 
partment, taking in 1,135 rebounds to 
their opponents’ 823. The Lions com¬ 
piled a 9-1 conference record to win 
their first basketball championship in 
the 20-year history of the Potomac 
Valley Conference. Hedgesville, who 
beat WVSD in the semi-finals, won the 
Regional meet and entered the state 
tournament but was eliminated in the 
semi-finals by a team that won the state 
championship. 

Charles Buemi in completing his four 
seasons scored a total of 1,586 points. 
During the 1955-56 campaign he won 
the scoring championship of the area 
with a 27.7 average, was one of those 
named by The Silent Worker as out¬ 
standing players, was selected on the 
Potomac Valley All-Conference Team, 
on the first five at the schools for the 
deaf tournament. This past season he 
averaged 19.5 points a game but was 
outstanding as a floor man and in as¬ 
sists. He repeated as an all-star by mak¬ 
ing the PVC and the schools for the 
deaf all-tourney team. He was also se¬ 
lected on the all-tourney five at the sec¬ 
tional tournament. In parting Chuck 
leaves two marks for the youngsters to 
shoot for, these being selected for two 
years on the All-Potomac Valley Con¬ 
ference team and his 27.7 average for 
one season. 

Big Gene Smith, 6-foot-5 senior cen¬ 
ter, will also be missed by WVSD fans 
next year. Scoring 1,074 points in his 
four years of play. Gene did not really 
develop until the 1955-56 season, when 
he began to put the ball through the 
hoop with consistency. That season saw 
him selected on the all-toumey team at 
the schools for the deaf meet and the 
all-tourney team at the sectionals. He 
was also named with Buemi by The Si¬ 
lent Worker as one of the top deaf 
players. This year Gene was second in 
the area with 23.0 points per game, and 
though he failed in his bid to break 
Max Pyles’ 560 point total by 7 mark¬ 
ers, he did set three records. He aver¬ 
aged 20.4 rebounds a game, set a high 


mark of 44 points in one contest and 
also grabbed 31 rebounds in one eve¬ 
ning. He was selected on three all-star 
teams, the Potomac Valley Conference, 
the sectional tourney and the regional 
tourney. 

West Virginia has two other seniors 
who deserve mention here. They are 
Johnny Popovich and Billy Bob McCoy. 

In his four years of play Johnny 
Popovich scored only 572 points, but 
for steadiness and clutch playing, he 
couldn’t be beat. An excellent dribbler 
with a hard drive, Johnny pulled many 
a game out of the fire by driving in for 
layups when needed. He was also a 
defensive standout. 

An excellent ball handler and play 
maker, Billy Bob McCoy has often been 
called “McCousy.” Like the Boston 
Celtic star, Billy Bob could out-dribble 
any opponent he faced and with a safe 
lead sometimes showed a tendency to 
clown, much to the delight of the fans 
if not his coach. His four-year scoring 
total adds up to 812 points, but when¬ 
ever the high scorers were out on fouls 
or “off” he was quite capable of parting 
the nets for 20 or more markers. 


Much of the success which Coach 
Malcolm Norwood enjoyed throughout 
the season is directly attributed to his 
gift of leading without losing touch 
with his boys. The players have been 
high in their praise of Norwood’s 
guidance. 

For this very reason Norwood de¬ 
serves to be named as “Coach of the 
Year.” He is a graduate of the Ameri¬ 
can School for the Deaf at West Hart¬ 
ford, Conn., and finished Gallaudet 
College in 1949. He taught at the Texas 
and American schools before coming to 
West Virginia. He assisted Jack Wise 
at American and started coaching bas¬ 
ketball at West Virginia in 1953. He 
did not play basketball at American ex¬ 
cept for intramurals because he was too 
small and too young. At Gallaudet he 
never tried for basketball because he 
knew he would never make *it as he 
lacked experience and height, but he 
was on the varsity track and cross coun¬ 
try teams. His present position at West 
Virginia is supervising teacher of the 
intermediate and advanced departments 
and basketball coach. 


Silent Worker's 

8th Alb^merica Basketball Teams 

First Team 


Player and School 

Class 

Age 

Height 

Weight 

Dennis Wernimont, Iowa . 

. Sr. 

18 

6-1 

155 

Eddie Lanig, Missouri . 

. Sr. 

19 

5-9 

160 

Wayne Spears, Oklahoma . 

. Sr. 

19 

6-1 

165 

Kelvin Brand, New York . 

. Sr. 

19 

5-9 

160 

Sam Perl, Florida . 

. Sr. 

18 

5-10 

140 

Paul Mehring, Illinois . 

. Jr. 

18 

5-10 

170 

William SchwalK St. Mary’s -- 

. Sr. 

19 

6-4 

195 

Gene Smith, West Virginia - 

. Sr. 

19 

6-5 

180 

Michael Dorrell, Western Pa. 

. Sr. 

18 

6-2 

150 

Joe Russell, Mississippi . 

.— Sr. 

19 

6-0 

225 

Charles Buemi, West Virginia 

. Sr. 

19 

6-1 

170 

James Styn, Michigan .. 

. Sr. 

18 

5-10 

180 

Roger Konoski, New York 

.. Jr. 

Second Team 

18 

6-1 

190 

Paul Kaessler, Clarke . 

. Sr. 

17 

5-11 

155 

Robert Yuhas, New Jersey -- 

. Sr. 

18 

6-0 

175 

Jack (dair, (Colorado . 

. Sr. 

19 

5-11 

190 

Milton Saunders, Georgia . 

.- Jr. 

18 

5-7 

145 

Thomas Johnston, Mt. Airy -- 

. Sr. 

18 

5-8 

135 

Jim Blake, Indiana . 

. Soph. 

17 

6-3 

175 

Rolph Foster, Montana . 

. Sr. 

19 

6-4 

185 

Anthony Callies, Minnesota -- 

. Sr. 

19 

6-4 

200 

Stan Helgeson, Wisconsin . 

. Sr. 

19 

6-4 

180 

Raymond Grice, Louisiana -- 

. Jr. 

18 

6-1 

170 

Dickie Vickers, Kentucky . 

Jr. 

18 

5-10 

160 

Hubert Anderson, Indiana --- 

. Jr. 

18 

6-0 

175 

Paul Knetzer, Western Pa. 

. Sr. 

18 

6-1 

155 

SPECIAL MENTION —Emil 

Hartman of Ohio, 

Charles Pless 

of North 

Carolina 


and Wallace Currier of Virginia. 

HONORABLE MENTION — Paul Halverson, N. D.; Sammy Oates, Texas; Peter 
Hernandez, Ariz.; Joe Schmitz, Neb.; Ronald Johnston, Utah; William Tullock, St. 
Mary’s; Donald Core, N. C.; Ted Schultz, 111.; John Mann, Mo.; and departing seniors: 
Gary Mortenson, Idaho; Michael McGlynn, Kan.; Stanley Bassett, Riv.; Kenneth John¬ 
son, Ala.; Lewis Fowler, Ky.; Eddie Brooker, Fla.; Jimmy Mills, Minn.; James Glenn, 
S. C.; Johnny Popovich, W. Va.; Billy Bob McCoy, W.Va.; Leon Bongey, Wis.; Donald 
Jellison, Me.; Stan Rudnicki, Amer.; Tommy Slaton, Miss., and Bob Dillnian, S. D. 
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Six of the 15 cagers with a 20-plus average per game during the 1956-57 season. Top, 
left to right: William Schwall, St. Mary's; Eddie Lanig, Missouri; Jack Clair, Colorado. 
Bottom: Michael Dorrell, Western Penna.; Gene Smith, West Virginia; Paul Mehring, Illinois. 


Besides these brilliant senior cagers 
— Dennis Wernimont, Kelvin Brand, 
Joe Russell, Charles Buemi, Gene Smith, 
Michael Dorrell, William Schwall — 
there are three other seniors who have 
completed their colorful haskethall 
careers. They are Eddie Lanig of Mis¬ 
souri, Sam Pert of Florida, and Wayne 
Spears of Oklahoma. 

Eddie Lanig was the only regular 
starter on last year’s fine team to play 
for the Eagles this year. He plunked in 
580 points in his last year as a MSI) 
eager, and brought his career total to 
1,864, which is second highest in his¬ 
tory of national school for the deaf 
basketball. The legendary Carl Lorello 
of New York still holds the record with 
an amazing 1,953 total. Lanig, how¬ 
ever, did 1,864 in three years, not four 
years in which Lorello accomplished the 
record 1,953 total. Lanig was a trans¬ 
fer from St. John’s Institute in St. 
Louis, and in his 74 appearances as a 
MSD regular forward, he averaged 
25.2 points per game. In one of the 
three invitational tournaments at Cen- 
tralia, Lanig set a new tournament rec¬ 
ord for individual scoring with 96 
points in three games. Incidentally, Ed¬ 
die also holds the individual scoring 
record at the Hermann regional, having 
scored 123 points in four games last 
year. He finished his eligibility before 
the end of the season as he was 20 on 
the 10th of February. He was named 
on at least three all-star teams and near¬ 
ly every team MSD played named him 
on their all-opponent team. His specialty 
is the jump shot. 

When you stack him up against a 
yardstick, he may not be too impressive, 
hut when you measure his achievements 
on and off the basketball court you’ll 
find that Sam Pert is just about the big¬ 
gest man on Frank Slater’s Florida 
School for the Deaf cage team. He bet¬ 
tered the school-boy four-year point 
mark in the state when he dropped in 
1,347 points. In his first season at the 
St. Augustine institution Pert scored 
only 49 points, but a good part of the 
time he was riding the bench. In the 
1954-55 season he connected for 276 
points and in 1955-56 he broke the 
school record when he tallied 553 points. 
This year he garnered 469 points for 
an average of better than 22 points per 
game. The Pensacola ace weighs only 
140 pounds, but his speed and his ability 
to “steal” the ball and to get himself 
fouled by the opposition make him one 
of the most amazing basketball athletes 
iiT the state. He was second to mighty 
Joe Russell of Mississippi for individual 
scoring leadership at the recent Mason- 
Dixon deaf cagefest when he stacked 
up 71 points in three games. He re¬ 
peated as All-St. John’s Conference for 
third straight year. 

Wayne Spears wound up his OSD 


cage career when he averaged better 
than 22 points per game in four years, 
during which he scored a total of 1,638 
points in 72 games. This 6-foot 1-inch 
forward has harassed and astonished 
some of the state’s finest high school 
teams with his ability to send the ball 
through the hoop from various direc¬ 
tions and distances. 

Now let’s cast our eyes on two rising 
stars in Charles Pless of North Carolina 
and Emil Hartman of Ohio, both tal¬ 
ented freshmen. 

Terrance O’Rourke, tub thumper of 
the North Carolina School for the Deaf, 
has the following to say about Charles 
Pless and the NCSD five: 

“Pless is potentially the greatest bas¬ 
ketball prospect to don the blue and 
white. This 16-year-old freshman will 
no doubt break every school scoring 
record in the book before he winds up 
his career in 1960! Although playing 
his first full year of varsity competition. 
Pless is by far the outstanding player 
in this area. He has led the Bears to a 
better-than-average 14-7 season and has 
been the stop scorer in 17 of the 20 
games he played in this year, and that 
includes the opposing team. There were 
only three games in which Pless failed 
to take scoring honors. In one game he 
was outscored by teammate Donald 
Core, and in another he played only 
one period, and then the subs took 
charge. In the third game, he was out- 
scored by Mighty Joe Russell, 16-18, in 
the finals at Jackson, Miss. 


“Although Pless plays outside on de¬ 
fense, he gets his share of rebounds. 
And when Pless gets a rebound you can 
automatically chalk up a point or two 
for NCSD as he will either fake the op¬ 
ponents out of position and bucket a 
2-pointer or draw a foul. 

“Pless is a good ball handler, the best 
on the squad, and that is one of the 
reasons he was switched to guard. He 
is also the team’s play-maker and take- 
charge guy. What more can you expect 
of a freshman? If Charles Pless doesn’t 
make the Player of the Year selection 
before he completes his cage career at 
NCSD, I’ll eat my hat! 

“Against schools for the deaf, the 
Bears have a 4-1 mark. They dropped 
Gallaudet Preps. 51-46, to take top 
honors in the Christmas Jamboree at 
Gallaudet College. Incidentally, Gal¬ 
laudet Preps’ Glen Pattersbn, a NCSD 
product, is burning up the nets for the 
Preps with a 27-plus average, and was 
the MVP of the Jamboree meet. This 
should prove that NCSD produces top- 
notch basketball players as well as foot¬ 
ball players.” 

Thank you, Terry. In case you don’t 
know it, Terry is also a Californian. 
After completing his elementary educa¬ 
tion at the Berkeley school for the deaf 
in 1948, he entered Gallaudet College 
and graduated in ]953. He was a teacher 
for a few years at the North Dakota 
school before he took up his teaching 
position at the North Carolina school 
last fall. He began scribbling sports 
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write-ups when he was 12 years old and 
has long been a devoted follower of our 
write-ups in The Silent Worker. 

Well, enough of this, and let’s record 
the amazing deeds of Emil Hartman. 

Out in Franklin County, Ohio, these 
days all you hear is “Hartman, Hart¬ 
man, Hartman.” They’re singing psalms 
of Deadeye Emil Hartman, the high- 
scoring freshman who’s the hottest thing 
to hit OSSD campus since the new school 
was built. 

Hartman, a 6-foot towhead whose ap¬ 
parent awkwardness hides the sharpest 
shooting mechanism since the 40-milli¬ 
meter, is another performer who’ll rank 
well up among such famed OSSD heroes 
as Calvin Fisher, Fred Wondrack, 
Charles Carmen, Lewis LaFountain, 
Philip Holdren, George Brown, Henry 
Drapiewski, William Harris, James 
Shopshire, Clyde Simpson, Richard 
Gawlik and James Case. 

With 426 points for the season, Hart¬ 
man clinched the individual scoring 
championship of Franklin County for 
the 1956-57 basketball season. His game 
average is 25.1 points per game played. 

James Blake of Indiana, Hubert An¬ 
derson also of Indiana, Paul Mehring 
of Illinois, Dickie Vickers of Kentucky, 
Jack Clair of Colorado, Raymond Grice 
of Louisiana, and James Styn of Michi¬ 
gan are the other players who deserve 
national recognition. 

Blake was a marked man this year 
because of his phenomenal scoring as 
a freshman and had a rough time, but 
his excellent free throw shooting kept 
him up there and he was scoring cham¬ 
pion of the City of Indianapolis when 
he scored 353 points in 19 games for 
an average of 18.5 per game. He made 
126 out of 192 free throws for a per¬ 
centage of .651. 

Anderson, a colored boy, was a great 
player, clever, and with a deadly jump 
shot. He committed only 38 fouls in 19 
games and was the best all-round player 
in Indiana outside of Blake and Ander¬ 
son. He had the knack of coming 
through in the clutches. 

Coach Jake Caskey had the best team 
since 1949-50 when Indiana won 12 of 
20 and defeated Decatur Central in its 
first Indianapolis Sectional tilt. 

Indiana started slow, winning 1 of 5 
before Christmas vacation, but got 
going after the holidays to win 8 of 13 
games in the regular season’s play. It 
scored two victories over Park School 
of Indianapolis which won the Tri-State 
(Indiana-Ohio-Kentucky) Athletic Con¬ 
ference championship as well as the 
Maumee invitational tournament and 
had lost only three games all season. 
Indiana also defeated Edinburg, one of 
better state teams with a 17-3 slate, 
which had a great 6-6 center in Bill 
Depp who scored 65 points in one game 
but was held to 13 by Indiana. 
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Coach Jim Spink feels his Illinois out¬ 
fit should have had a better season but 
it got in a rut and couldn’t get out. It 
missed A1 Duncan, for what it really 
needed was a play maker. However Illi¬ 
nois had a great all-around performer 
in Paul Mehring. The high scoring 
Tiger jump shot artist scored well over 
a third of ISD’s total points. He had the 
honor of being named on two all-state 
basketball polls. He received honorable 
mention status from the Champaign 
News Gazette and Chicago American. He 
also was named MVP of the Astoria In¬ 
vitational Tournament in which the 
Tigers took third place honors. 

In Dickie Vickers Kentucky has a 
basketball player who can do everything 
expected of a sterling performer. He has 
speed, stamina, a good head, superb 
skill in shooting, great competitive 
spirit, and has the poise and “know 
how” of a college player. Playing on a 
mediocre team, he has consistently out- 
scored the opposing players who re¬ 
ceived far greater support from team¬ 
mates. He did not play in the Ohio 
game. 

Clair should rank with any player 
in the country due to the fact that he 
is superb in every department of the 
game. If Colorado were an accredited 
high school Clair would have made All- 
State there this year. 

In the opinion of those who know 
their basketball best, Raymond Grice 
is one of the top all-around cagers in 
Louisiana. He has been a star on the 
Mustang team ever since his freshman 
year. The only difference is he gets bet¬ 
ter with every passing season. He was 
named to three all-tournament teams 
this year. 

James Styn is an all-around per¬ 
former. His native position is guard, 
but on occasion he has had to play for¬ 
ward, and also center. He was a unani¬ 
mous choice for one of the guard posi¬ 
tions on the All-Motor Valley Confer¬ 
ence first team, and received honorable 
mention on the All-State selections. He 
was the hottest scorer at season’s end 
with 90 points in his last four league 
games. 

J. Jay Farman, Michigan mentor, was 
chosen “coach of the year” of the Motor 
Valley Conference. Facing a complete 
rebuilding after losing seven of his first 
eight players from last season, Farman 
guided the Tarters into fourth place. 

And there is a 17-year-old basketball 
star who poured points at an astro¬ 
nomical clip game after game. His feats 
kept crowds cheering and screaming. He 
is Paul Kaessler, captain of the Clarke 
School for the Deaf cage team. 

Kaessler, who will graduate this 
month from the famed institution at 
Northampton, Mass., is an amazing 
athlete. His coach, Henry Wilhelm — 


for 22 years physical education director 
at Clarke — ranks Paul with the all-time 
greats of the school. “He could play 
on any high school team in the vicinity,” 
says Wilhelm. “And I’m not the only 
coach who thinks so. Everyone who has 
seen Paul play echoes my sentiments.” 

The 5-11, 150-pound son of a Bronx- 
ville, N.Y., obstetrician plugged at a 
30.3 per game. In addition, as the tallest 
boy on the Clarke five, Paul had to split 
his time between scoring and rebound¬ 
ing. His favorite shot is a jumper, al¬ 
though he is poison on driving layups. 

Every game and the succeeding one 
turned to the Paul’s best but Wilhelm 
likes to talk about the pressure his one- 
man team faced and overcame in 
Clarke’s 61-58 overtime victory over 
Belchertown. Clarke was down two 
points with four seconds left when Paul 


1956-57 Season Records 

(Residential School for the Deaf) 


Eastern w L 

New York . 17 3 

St. Mary’s . 13 7 

West Virginia . 21 3 

Western Penn. 14 6 

Mt. Airy . 6 15 

New Jersey . 7 16 

American . — — 

Virginia . 4 16 

Clarke . 3 7 

Maryland . 5 15 

Kendall . 3 18 

Rhode Island . 5 7 

Maine . 2 3 

Rochester . — — 

Rome . — — 

Central 

Indiana . 9 10 

Illinois . 12 14 

Wisconsin . 8 14 

Michigan . 6 11 

Ohio . 2 15 

Kentucky . 1 19 

Midwest 

Iowa . 11 11 

Kansas . 9 10 

Nebraska . 10 6 

Missouri . 9 16 

Norta Dakota . 12 8 

South Dakota . 11 13 

Minnesota . 7 10 

Southeast 

North Carolina . 14 7 

Alabama . 9 5 

Florida . 13 9 

Tennessee . 2 18 

Georgia . 5 10 

South Carolina . 1 11 

Southwest 

Mississippi . 16 6 

Arkansas . 8 8 

Oklahoma . 9 6 

Louisiana . 7 16 

Texas . 8 13 

Far west 

Montana . 6 6 

New Mexico . — — 

Arizona . 4 13 

Riverside . 5 9 

Idaho . 1 16 

Oregon . 7 6 

Washington . 1 18 

Colorado . 10 10 

Utah . 1 22 

California . 2 20 
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Keep your eyes on these three future All- 
Americans. Top to bottom: Charles Pless, 
North Carolina; Emil Hartman, Ohio; Paul 
Ha Iverson,-North Dakota. Pless and Hart¬ 
man are freshmen, while Halverson is a 
sophomore. 
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drew a foul and was pushed into an 
inferno of excitement by being awarded 
two free throws. Clarke needed those 
two points and Paul got them. Then in 
the overtime he scored five of his team’s 
six points to cap a 37-point perform¬ 
ance. 

Paul doesn’t confine his natural ath¬ 
letic talent to basketball. In the spring 
he can be found on the mound toiling 
for the school’s baseball team. Wilhelm 
describes Kaessler as a promising pitch¬ 
er, one who could develop into a pro¬ 
fessional star. Of course Paul has seen 
nothing but mediocre opposition but he 
does have a hop on his fast one and a 
sharp-breaking curve. 

This, then, is a sketchy description 
of a boy who owned the highest aver¬ 
age of any hoopster in the country, 
having rimmed in 273 points in nine 
games. That’s putting ’em in at a 30 3 
point clip. 


Individual Scoring 



Player, School 

G 

Pts. 

Avg. 

Paul Kaessler, Clarke . 

.. 9 

273 

30.3 

Dennis Wernimont, Iowa.... 

.. 21 

572 

27.3 

Eddie Lanig, Mo. 

.. 22 

580 

26.4 

Kelvin Brand, N.Y. 

.. 20 

521 

26.1 

Emil Hartman, Ohio .. 

.. 17 

426 

25.1 

Jack Clair, Colo.,,. 

.. 20 

494 

24.7 

Michael Dorrell, W. Pa. 

.. 20 

478 

23.9 

Donald Jellison, Me. 

.. 5 

118 

23.6 

Gene Smith, West Va. 

.. 24 

553 

23.0 

Sam Pert, Fla. 

.. 21 

469 

22.3 

Charles Pless, No. C. 

.. 20 

437 

21.8 

Wayne Spears, Okla. 

.. 15 

326 

21.7 

Paul Mehring, Ill. 

.. 25 

526 

21.0 

Joe Russell, Miss. 

.. 21 

432 

20.6 

Wm. Schwall, St. Mary’s.... 

.. 20 

404 

20.2 

Rolph Foster, Mont. 

.. 12 

240 

20.0 

Milton Saunders, Ga. 

.. 15 

296 

19.7 

Dickie Vickers, Ky. 

.- 19 

364 

19.6 

Charles Buemi, West. Va^ .... 

.. 24 

467 

19.5 

Paul Knetzer, W. Pa; 

.. 20 

383 

19.1 

Robert Yiihas, N.J. ........ff.:.. 

.. 21 

396 

18.8 

James Lusby, Kendall 

:: 21 

392 

18.7 

James Blake, Ind. 

.. 19 

353 

18.5 

Raymond Grice, Louisiana .. 

....23 

418 

J8.2 

Granville Currier, Va.. 

.. 20 

360 

18.0 

James Glenn, S.C.. 

.. 12 

213 

17.8 

Hubert Anderson, Ind. 

.. 19 

329 

17.3 

Gary Mortenson, Idaho . 

.. 16 

276 

17.3 

Roger Konoski, N.Y. 

.. 20 

344 

17.2 

James Styn, Mich. 

.. 17 

291 

17.1 

Ronald Johnston, Utah . 

.. *23 

368 

16.0 

Anthony Callies, Minn. 

.. Y7 

268 

15.8 

Paul Halverson, N.D. 

.. n 

296 

15.6 

Stan Helgeson, Wis. .. 

.. 21 . 

. 328 

15.6 

Jim Reineck, Wis. 

.. 22 

340 

15.5 

Robert Hamltleton, Md. 

.. 19 

293 

15.4 


(Kruger s highlights of the basket¬ 
ball season and a run-down of inter¬ 
school games were crowded out of this 
issue. They will appear next month. — 
Ed.) 


On your way to the 

ST. LOUIS N.A.D. CONVENTION 

Stop af 

Kansas City Club for the Deaf, Inc. 

47I9'/2 Troost Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 
(Crossroads of Highway 50 and By Pass 71) 


CALLING ALL OKIES 
AND FRIENDS 

The Oklahoma 

Association of the Deaf 

will hold its 

CONVENTION 

August 2-3-4 
Oklahoma City 

• 

Headquarters will be the 
BILTMORE HOTEL 
Reasonable Rates 

Children under 14 free 

• 

$8.00 covers all OAD 
charges, including 
banquet 

Come to the Sooner State! 
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Edward Lynch 

1625 N. Colonial Terrace 

Arlington, Va. 


•k CLUB DIRECTORY ★ 

Clubs wishing to advertiso in this diractory should write to The Silent Worker, 
2495 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 4, Calif., for information. 


AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF. Inc. 
144 E. Exchange Street 
Akron 4. Ohio 

Akron. Crosaroade of the Deaf 


ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF. Inc. 
331/2 Auburn Ave.. N.E.. Atlanta. Ga. 
Open Thurs. and Fri. ereninga and all day 
Sat.. Sun., and hohdaye 
Hoat to 15th Annual AAAD Basketball 
Tourney in 1959 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
70 Weat Madison Street 
Chicago 2. Illinois 
Visitors Always Welcome 


CHRIST CHURCH CLUB. CLEVELAND. OHIO 
E. 25th and Payne Are. 

1st and 3rd Friday evenings 
Rev. Theo. Frederking. Pastor 
Services Every Sunday 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
1381 West 6th Street. Cleveland 13. Ohio 
Open Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Noon to 1 a.m. Sat. Sun., and Holidays 
Duke Connell, Secretary 


COLUMBUS ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
1381/2 East Spring Street 
Columbus. Ohio 

Open Wed.. Fri.. and Sat. Evenings 
Mrs. Alice M. Uren. Secretary 


The GREATER CINCINNAH SILENT CLUB. Ine. 
327 E. Eighth Street. Cincinnati 2. Ohio 
Open Wed.. Thurs.. and Fri. evenings 
All Day Sat.. Sun., and holidays 
Mrs. Lucy Huddleston. Secretary 


EAST BAY CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
645 West Grand Ave.. Oakland. CalUomia 
4 days—closed Mon.. Tues.. Thurs. 
Wallace Hall. Secretary 


ERIE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF. INC. 
1071/2 West 9th Stroet 
Erie. Pennsylvania 
Open Every Weekend 
John C. Dolph. Secretary 


HARRISBURG CLUB OF THE DEAF. INC. 
205 Sayford Street 
Harrisburg. Pennsylvania 
Club Room open Wed.. Fri.. Sat. and Sundays 
Also on Holidays. 

For iniormation write Clinton K. Weiss. Secy. 


HUNTINGTON SILENT CLUB 
Y.W.C.A.. 633 Fifth Ave.. Huntington. W. Va. 
Social and Meeting at 7:00 p.m. 
Second Saturday of each month. 

Out of town visitors always welcome. 
''Friendliest Club in the State" 

Mr. A. G. Bills. President 
Mr. J. A. Priag. Secretary 
C. d O. Freight Office. Huntington. W. Va. 


KANSAS CITY CLUB FOR THE DEAF. INC. 
47191/2 Troost St.. Kansas City 4. Mo. 
Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Saturday and Sunday afternoon and evenings 
Georgetta Graybill. Secretary 
3641 Holmes Street 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF. Inc. 
121 S. 8th Street 
Allentown. Pennsylvania 
Club Rooms Open Daily 
Visitors Welcome 


LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF 
266 E. South Street 
North Long Beach 5. Calif. 
Open Friday and Saturday at 8 p.m. 
Address all communications to 
Mrs. Geraldine Fail. Secy. 

344 Janice Street 
North Long Beach 5. Calif. 


LOS ANGELES DIV. NO. 27. N.F.S.D. 
Meets First Saturday of Month 
32 I 8 I /2 So. Main Street 
Ray F. Stallo. Secretary 
440 Miriam Way. Route 1. Colton. Calif. 
Visiting Brothers Always Welcome 


LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
418 W. Jefferson St. 

Louisville 2. Ky. 

Open Friday. Saturday and Sunday 
Mrs. Myra C. Warren 


MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB. INC. 

755 N. Plankinton Ave. Milwaukee 3. Wis. 
Wed., Thurs. & Fri. Eves—All Day Sat. & Sun. 
In the Heart of Downtown District 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Frye Building. Box 302. Second Floor 
100 North Chestnut St.. Olathe. Kansas 
Open every evening 
Ffiss Mary Ross. Secretary 


PHOENIX (YMCA) ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

350 N. First Ave.. Phoenix. Arisona 
(AffUiated with the NAD) 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Mrs. Gerald Kelly, Secy.. 

1234 E. Virginia 
Phoenix. Arisona 


RICHMOND CLUB OF THE DEAF 
211 W. Broad Street (upstairs) 
Richmond, Virginia 

Open every Saturday and Sunday at 4 pA 


ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB, INC. 

2 IIV 2 East State St.. Rockford. Ill. 

Open Wednesday and Friday Nights 
Saturday and Sunday Afternoons and Nights 

Out of Town Visitors Always Welcome 
"Friendliest Club in the State" 

Lawrence Heagle, Pres. 

Martha L. Cieslak. Secy. 


SACRAMENTO SILENT CLUB 
Turn Verein Hall, "J" at 34th Streets 
Sacramento. California 
Third Saturday evening each month 
Mrs. Mary Kirby. Secretary 
239 Solano St.. Bryte. Calif. 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE DEAF. Inc. 
530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco. California 
Open Wed.. Fri.. Sat.. Sun. 

Visitors Welcome 
Mrs. Jane Williamson, Secretary 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
3112 West Colfax 
Denver 9, Colorado 
Charles D. Billings. Secretary 


SILENT ORIOLE CLUB. Inc. 

1700 Fleet Street. Baltimore 31. Maryland 
Open on Wed.. Thurs.. Sat., and Sun. 
Visitors are Very Welcome 


SISTERHOOD OF THE 
HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
171 West 85th Street. New York City 
Open Wednesday evenings—Visitors Welcome 
Bella Peters. Pres. Anna Plapinger, Secy. 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF. INC. 
228 West 71st Street 
New York 23. N. Y. 

Open Daily from Noon till Midnight 
Seymour M. Gross. Pres. 

Nathan Schwartz. Secy. 


WICHITA CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
9301/2 W. Douglas (I.O.O.F. Hall) 
Wichita. Kansas 

Open 2nd and 4th Saturday Eves, each Month 
Visitors Welcome 
Floyd Ellinger, Pres. 

Mrs. Pauline ^quist. Secy. 

Elizabeth Ellinger. Treas. 


THE WOMEN'S CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Hotel Claridge — 44th and Broadway. N.Y.C. 
Social and Meeting at 3:00 p.m.. third Sunday 
of each Month — Visitors welcome 


YOUNGSTOWN SILENT CLUB 
511 Market Street 
Youngstown 2. Ohio 


FOREIGN 

CLUB 81LENTE DE MEXICO 
Ave. Insurgentes 360-103. 

Mexico. D. F., Mexico 
Open Tuesday to Sunday, from 6 p.m. en 
Visitors Most Welcome 




